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SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Nelly and Lily Rowe were sitting in 
their cheerful morning room, drawing and 
reading, or rather professing to do so, for 
Nelly was gazing abstractedly at a half- 
finished sketch which lay before her on 
the table, and Lily was listlessly looking 
out of the window, with a book in her 
lap. 

The sisters were very different. Nelly's 
handsome face, with its habitually grave, 
almost melancholy expression, her dark 
hair, and tall, elegant form, contrasted 
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with Lily's saucy^ debonnaire cast of coun- 
tenance, and wavy chestnut hair, and little, 
somewhat untidy, figure. 

They were both dressed in slight mourn- 
ing ; Nelly scrupulously neat ; Lily not so, 
but looking as if she had put her things on 
in a hurry. Just now, in spite of her bright 
piquant style of face, she was looking 
grave and unhappy, with her head turned 
away from her sister ; and if any one had 
looked closely into the usually laughing 
eyes they would have discovered some- 
thing very like a tear in them. But no 
one did look; and presently, when she 
jumped up, exclaiming : 

^^ There's Fred Graham, Nelly," all 
traces of gloom had completely vanished. 

'' Is there?" answered her sister, indiffer- 
ently, her colour changing perceptibly. 

^^ Yes ; and you need not pretend to be 
so cool and indifferent; there is not the 
least occasion for such a proceeding." 

Nelly smiled contemptuously ; but as 
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the door opened, and ^^ Mr. Graham" was 
announced^ she did not succeed in re- 
ceiving him without some little trace of 
(embarrassment. 

^^ Oh, Nelly !" he exclaimed, ^^ I have 

just met Mr. Rowe, and '' but perceiving 

Lily in the corner he stopped, and in his 
turn looked a little confused. 

^^ How do you do, Fred ? You do not 
seem to consider it necessary to notice me ; 
but I can make allowances, and I will not 
intrude any longer," said Lily, laughingly, 
as she left the room. 

In the hall she met her father, and, 
putting her hand through his arm, drew 
him into the study. 

^^ You are not wanted in there, papa," 
she said, smiling. 

^^ So, so ! is Mr. Fred there already ? 
He has not lost any time, I must say." 

^^ Nelly tried to be very cool and col- 
lected, as if she did not know or care 
what he had come for." 
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" When, I suppose, in reality it was all a 
prearranged affair, what was the best time 
to speak to the poor old father, |&c. &c., 
he, innocent man, having no notion of what 
was going on. I expect you will be much 
more open with your love affairs, Lily, 
when the time comes." 

^^ Perhaps so, papa ; but do you mean 
to say you really have never noticed how 
extremely lover-like Fred and Nelly have 
been for a long time ? Mamma has, if you 
have not." 

^^ I never have ; but vou women are so 
much more observant about these things 
than we are ; but I am sure some time ago 
you were all teasing Nelly about young 
Wallace." 

^^That was a long time ago, papa; 
besides he is so fond of Mary." 

" But that is of no use ; she will never 
care for any one but Walter, poor little 
thing ! I am sure I wish she would, for it 
is a sad position for her now." 
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'^ Yes. I should not care to have to fight 
it out with Mrs. Hay. I fancy I should soon 
get the worst of it." 

^^ Which I am afraid poor Mary is getting. 
I saw her this morning looking very wan, 
and unlike herself." 

"I wonder Mrs. Lindsay does not take 
her away. I am sure there can be no good 
in waiting as they are now, and going on 
in such a wretched manner." 

^^ Mrs. Lindsay seems to think Mrs. Hay 
cannot hold out much longer, now that she 
sees how miserable both Walter and Mary 
are ; but I do not agree with her. I do 
not think Mrs. Hay will ever consent to 
the marriage.'' 

^* Neither do I, papa. She aspires higher 
for her son." 

« Yes. They tell me Edith Wallace is 
the young lady chosen ; but, unfortunately, 
the principal person concerned does not see 
things in the same light." 

" I am sure Edith does ; for I noticed. 
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when she was here last summer, how 
very fond she seemed of Walter." 

" I am glad that neither of you girls 
persisted in falling in love with him ; but 
I am very sorry for my dear friend, 
Mrs. Lindsay^ and also for the poor young 
people." 

^^ Mrs. Hay never gets any pity." 

" Yes, indeed, she does from me ; but I 
do not think she deserves so much as the 
others, though, poor woman, the cause of 
it all is her intense love for and pride in 
Walter." 

" Yes, I know that, but she is very mis- 
taken ; isn't she, papa ?" 

" In my opinion, Lily, she is. I think she 
would be showing far more real kindness if 
she were to let Walter marry the girl he 
loves. He is well connected, and in time 
I should think would get preferment. But, 
of course, at first they would have very 
little to live on." 

^' I should not mind that." 
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^^ Now, don't you go falling in love with 
a very poor man, Lily, for I might think 
differently if the case came nearer home, 
you know." 

" Papa, I don't believe you would ever be 
such a mercenary old father.'* 

^^ Wait until I am tried, Lily." 

^^ Well, Nelly will have enough money 
for any one, I should hope." 

^^ Yes ; Nelly will have nothing to com- 
plain of in that way. They have settled 
matters, I presume, and are now taking a 
little walk to think about it," said Mr. 
Rowe, looking out of the window at Nelly 
and Fred Graham, who were walking arm- 
in-arm about the garden. 

^^ Let's go and congratulate them, papa," 
said Lily, opening the window which led 
out on to the lawn. 

^^ Is it all right, Fred ?" said Mr. Rowe, 
with a pleased smile, as the young people 
came towards him. 

^^ Papa, how can you ask ? his face tells 
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any amount of tales !" exclaimed Lily, laugh- 
ing, as she kissed her sister affectionately. 

^^ You have no business to make remarks 
about my face. Miss Lily. What, won't 
you give me a kiss ? do ; it is quite proper 
now. Isn't it, Mr. Rowe ?" 

^^ Perfectly, I should say. Come here, 
Nelly, to me while those two are embrac- 
ing. God bless you, my child. I think I 
can trust you to this fellow. We have 
known him some time, haven't we ?" 

Nelly returned her father's grave- kiss 
calmly, and said in a low voice, ^^ He was 
always so kind to Eric." 

^^ Yes, I remember," answered Mr. Rowe, 
a pained look crossing his face ; ^^ and he is 
also a favourite with mamma." 

^^ Yes, he is very fond of her. I wish she 
would come home. I want to tell her." 

^^ She won't be long, I should think. She 
has only gone to see Mrs. Lindsdy." 

^^ Fred wants me to go home with him, 
but I should like to see mamma first." 
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^^ Yes, of course. Fred, won't you stay to 
luncheon, and I will drive Mrs. Rowe over 
to your house this afternoon ;' and you, if 
you like, can have the pleasure of taking 
Nelly in the dog-cart, with Lily behind, 
to act propriety." 

'' Yes, I suppose I shall always have that 
delightful occupation now. I hope you 
will be quick and get married, for of 
all things in the world I detest being a 
third." 

^^ We will endeavour to make you feel 
yourself anything but a third, Lily. Thank 
you, Mr. Rowe, that will be very nice. What 
a meeting we shall have at Tedworth !" 

'' Quite touching. Really, Fred, you are 
so excited you talk nonsense. How can I 
help being a third, with two other people 
besides myself T said Lily. 

^^I mean, you shall not feel the dis- 
comfort of being a third." 

^^ I know what you mean, but I like 
people to talk sense, that's all." 
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^^ If you two are always going to snap at 
each other in this way^ you will not be a 
very affectionate brother and sister." 

'' Oh, papa, it's our way of showing our 
love for each other. We always disagree a 
good deal about some things. There's the 
lunch-bell, and mamma has not come home 
yet." 

^*We must wait for mamma; she will 
not be long." 

Lily's first afternoon of acting a third was 
not so disagreeable as she expected, for on 
the road to Tedworth they overtook Walter 

Hay, who was walking over to E , and 

he drove with them as far as they went in 
his direction. 

^^ Poor Hay ! what a long walk for him 
all alone ! I wonder what on earth he can 
be going for." 

** He says he often takes long walks now 
alone, and likes them," said Lily. 

*^ Well, there is no accounting for people's 
tastes," answered Fred, looking compla- 
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cently at his high-bred horse, as it stepped 
out with even more than its usual freedom 
and grace, a fact which, of course, gave 
occasion for a pretty little compliment to 
Nelly. 

Mrs. Graham received the party very 
warmly, and put ^elly at her ease at once, 
by sending her off with Fred into the gar- 
den to look for Mr. Graham. 

^^ I never say much to young people just 
engaged. It only makes them uncomfort- 
able — not that dear Nelly is one to be 
easily upset." 

^^No, she is always so cool and com- 
posed; so different from me," said poor 
little Mrs. Rowe. 

^' Nelly is just like papa, he is never put 
out by anything," said Lily, just as her 
father came into the room. 

^^ What were you saying about me, 
Lily ?" 

^^She was only saying Nelly was very 
much like you, that was all, Mr. Rowe. 
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Well, I suppose you and I ought to con- 
gratulate each other. I will begin. I am 
delighted that my dear Fred should have 
made choice of the nicest girl I know to be 
his wife." 

Mr. Rowe bowed gravely. 

^^ Thank you, Mrs. Graham. I am only 
too thankful that my daughter should have 
won the love of such a thoroughly good, 
worthy young fellow as your son." 

Mrs. Graham clapped her hands, and 
laughed heartily. 

" How very polite we both are ! Are 
you not amused, Mrs. Rowe ?" 

**I am very glad to see it," answered 
Mrs. Rowe, looking pleased to see her hus- 
band in such good spirits. Since Eric's 
death they had been much happier together, 
but Mr. Rowe was seldom so lively as he 
was to-day. 

Presently Mr. Graham came in with the 
young people, when further compliments 
were exchanged between the two families, 
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and then they all, with the exception of 
the elder ladies of the party, went to have 
some archery. 

" Well, I suppose the next thing will be 
the wedding, for there is nothing to prevent 
their being married as soon as they like," 
said Mrs. Graham, who was one of those 
ladies who become excited at the mere 
mention of a wedding, and now that her 
own son was to be concerned in one, the 
enthusiasm she • felt can be imagined. 
There is, however, perhaps more gratifica- 
tion to the female mind when a trousseau 
has to be provided, and Mrs. Graham soon 
resolved to have the management of Nelly ; 
she therefore was hardly less delighted 
than if it had been her own daughter 
who was to be married. She found that 
Mrs. Rowe would be only too glad to shift 
such a heavy responsibility off her own 
shoulders, and slie became so engrossed 
with abstruse calculations as to the relative 
merits of moirfe, satin, or silk, for a wedding 
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gown, that she did not notice a ring at the 
bell, and was quite surprisied when '*Mrs. 
Hay " was announced. 

**Have you heard our news?" was her 
first question, and upon her visitor express- 
ing her ignorance of any news, she con- 
tinued : 

^' Young people, you know, think they 
must fall in love, sooner or later, and our 
children are no exception to the general 
rule, are they^ Mrs. Hay ?'* 

Mrs. Hay lifted her eyebrows, which was 
a habit of hers when wishing to be un- 
usually stiff, and said : 

^^ Are any of your young people thinking 
of doing so ?" 

" Thinking ! they have done it : Fred and 
Nelly Rowe are engaged, and Mrs. Rowe 
and I were just discussing when the wed- 
ding would be." 

^^ Indeed ! I must congratulate you both, 
then." 

^^Yes, indeed, you must. It is so nice 
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for US all, you know, being such friends, 
and it is such an advantage to the young 
people knowing each other so well. I 
always think that is the chief thing to be 
considered in these matters, don't you, Mrs. 
Hay ?" 

" It is one of the things to be considered, 
certainly. Have you known of this long ?" 

^^Oh dear no. Fred only spoke to us 
about it this morning, but we have had our 
suspicions ; of course, you can t help seeing 
these little things, unless you are blind, or 
wish to be so ; but Mr. Graham and I were 
delighted to be able to see in this case. It 
is a great thing to have a son engaged to 
such a nice girl, I can assure you, Mrs. 
Hay — a girl we have known from a child. 
I cannot say as much about her as I should 
like, in the presence of her mother." 

**I am very glad you are so pleased, 
Mrs. Graham, and wish the young people 
every happiness. How old is Nelly, Mrs. 
Rowe ? 
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^* She is twenty, and Fred is two or three 
years older." 

" Quite right : although I have seen very 
happy marriages with the husband younger 
than the wife; but, still, I suppose it is 
better the other way." 

*^They say, you know, Mrs. Graham, 
that we grow older sooner than men." 

" Well, I am three years older than my 
husband, and I do not think I appear such 
a very old woman.!' 

*' There is an exception to every rule." 

"So they say. But let me see, what 
was I thinking of? oh, about the brides- 
maids. But, no, you are not the right 
person ; I was thinking you were Mrs. 
Lindsay, and was going to say of course we 
shall want Mary for one. But I daresay 
I shall see Mrs. Lindsay in a day or two. 
You will tell her when you see her, won^t 

" Yes, I will not fail to do so, if I see 
her before you do," was the somewhat stiff 
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reply; after which, and a little further 
conversation, Mrs. Hay brought her visit to 
a conclusion. 

*^Did I not give it her well?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Graham, with a delighted face. 

" I thought you were venturing upon 
rather dangerous ground, but I never 
imagined that you did it on purpose." 

'• Didn't I though ! and it is just what I 
have been longing to do for a long time. I 
have no patience with the woman allowing 
those poor children to grow up together, 
with every opportunity and chance of i'all- 
ing in love, and then, when they tell her 
that they have done so, which she might 
have known would be the case, she turns 
round with pretended surprise, and says she 
will never hear of it." 

" But you see, Mrs. Graham, they have 
no money." 

'* No money ! Bother the money ! I 
they have enough to live on, and love each 
other, what more can they want?" 

VOL. II. c 
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"But it appears they would not have 



enough to live on ; Walter " 

"If Mrs. Hay chose to give Walter two^ 
hundred a year, which she easily could, 
and I daresay would, if he married Edith 
Wallace or some other rich girl, with that, 
and his curacy, and what Mary would 
have, they could easily live; besides, 
Walter might take pupils. But, no ! she 
has determined that he shall make some 
grand match. I am sure I wonder she 
is satisfied with Edith Wallace; I should 
hdve thought that nothing short of a rich 
earl's daughter would have suited." 

" I am very sorry for them all, poor 
things." 

" Yes, poor children, I am sure it makes 
me quite wretched to see them now. 
Walter, poor fellow, so quiet and altered, 
and Mary so pale and miserable-looking. 
Why, it would be better to let them marry 
and starve than break their hearts." 

"They won't do that," said Mrs. 
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Rowe, thinking she had probably had a 
little more experience both in starving 
and ^^ broken hearts," than Mrs. Graham, 
whose sunny existence could not have 
brought her at all near either such cata- 
strophe. 

^' I don't know that, Mrs. Rowe. It's all 
very well ta talk about getting over these 
things. You jnay do so to a certain extent, 
but it sometimes poisons all the future 
life, which is a sad thing with such young 
people," answered Mrs. Graham, with un- 
usual gravity. 

^^ Yes, of course ; but how many young 
people are disappointed, and get over it in 
timer 

^^ So you may think ; but I don't believe 
it possible to have any great sorrow without 
being saddened to a certain extent. Your 
husband would probably say that this is 
all right, that it should be so, and so, I 
suppose, it is ; but though it may be useful 
in the long run, I shall endeavour to screen 
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my young people from any sorrow that I 
can ; and I am quite sure that I shall never 
interfere with our girls' love affairs; at 
least, if there is nothing against the cha- 
racter of the men they wish to marry." 

^^ I quite agree with you, Mrs. Graham ; 
but still I cannot help feeling for Mrs. Hay 
a little. She is a very proud woman, and, 
I suppose, was brought up in a very worldly 
way." 

" So was Mrs. Lindsay, and she is situated 
in precisely the same way, and yet she is 
perfectly content for her daughter to marry 
a poor man. It seems to me the most 
natural and delightful thing that can 
happen for the children of great friends 
to marry. No, I cannot feel for Mrs. Hay, 
for she has brought herself into this with 
her eyes open, and I do not consider it even 
right for her to interfere now." 

^^Mrs. Lindsay is also to blame, then, 
according to your view of the subject ?" 

^'To a certain extent; but then she, I 
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expect, has always wished them to marry, 
and thought Mrs. Hay would have the same 
feeling. But she has been very much mis- 
taken, and I am afraid she is very unhappy 
now. I should advise her to go away 
with Mary for a time, abroad, or to some 
fresh place. Perhaps change of scene may 
do good. And I am sure her own health 
needs something to be done, for she is 
looking dreadfully delicate." 

And so these two ladies talked, kindly 
enough, according to their own views of 
things — talked, and thought, and judged 
for others, who were differently situated, 
and differently tempted — and each thought 
she had settled the question satisfactorily ; 
that she was right. 
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CHAPTER II. 

There is a merry peal of bells from the 
old church tower. The school-children, 
dressed in white, and holding in their 
hands baskets of freshly-gathered flowers, 
are arranged on each side of the path, from 
the gate to the church door. The sun, a 
bright July sun, is shining over the pretty 
churchyard, lighting up the well-tended 
graves of many a lost loved one. In the 
comer by the door, under an old elm tree, 
is Eric's grave, and on it to-day is placed a 
basket of pure white flowers. 

But it is not of the brother that so many 
of the Walham folk are thinking this 
bright morning, but of the young sister 
who is to be married to-day. It is with 
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the bright side of life that men's hearts are 
occupied to-day. 

It is so short a distance from the Rectory 
to the church that the bride's party is to 
walk, and there they are coming now : six 
bridesmaids. Those two in front, one of 
whom we know well, are Lily Rowe and 
Gertrude Graham. The two following are 
the bridegroom's younger sister and Kathie 
Rowe, grown very much since she chased 
Walter Hay round the lawn with straw- 
berries and cream. Then the last two we 
also know very well, Mary Lindsay and 
Edith Wallace. They are certainly pretty 
bridesmaids. They take their places in 
the aisle, and wait for the bride. Presently 
the bridegroom enters and walks up the 
church, radiant with smiles and nodding to 
numerous friends. Behind him walk his 
father and mother, and now comes Mrs. 
Hay, extremely majestic and beautifully 
dressed. Then comes Walter Hay, who 
stops and speaks to the bridesmaids, and 
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soon Mrs. Lindsay enters the church, and 
he turns to her and offers his arm, but she 
puts her hand on it for a minute and 
gently pushes it away, and after smiling at 
the bridesmaids walks up to the chancel 
alone. How sweet she looks! so simply 
but elegantly dressed. A mauve-coloured 
gown with a bonnet of the same, and a 
white cloak falling gracefully over her 
beautiful shoulders. And she smiles and 
looks so animated, and speaks a few bright 
sjrmpathetic words to Mrs. Graham and 
Mrs. Rowe, who, poor little woman, has 
just come in by the vestry door, looking 
pretty but nervous and rather tearful. 

And then there is that pause which 
generally occurs at weddings when, the 
company having arrived, there is nothing 
more to be done until the bride comes, 
and the bridegroom's position, particularly 
if he happen to be a nervous man, becomes 
slightly embarrassing. 

But Fred Graham standing at the altar- 
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rails bears the gaze of the assembled guests 
with wonderful equanimity and keeps his 
eyes fixed on the door as if in utter uncon- 
sciousness of self in his desire to catch the 
first glimpse of his bride. 

Soon there is a murmur of applause 
from the company outside, and Nelly 
Rowe, leaning on the arm of her father, 
enters the church and walks up the aisle, 
followed by her bridesmaids. She looks 
very handsome and perfectly self-possessed, 
whilst her father is pale and more than 
usually wan-looking. But now the bride- 
groom is no longer the principal person in 
the church — all eyes are turned on the 
bride ; and several notice with interest the 
look of quiet trust and love which passes 
between the two young people as they thus 
meet to be joined in that bond which can 
only be severed by death. And the service 
commences, the simple, impressive service 
which must always be affecting to those 
interested in the two concerned. The bride 
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makes her vow in a calm, clear voice, and 
during the whole time does not shed a 
single tear. This is noticed particularly 
by Mrs. Graham, who is rather inclined to 
cry herself as she watches her dear Fred 
looking so happy but so unusually grave. 
The young couple then kneel together 
for a few minutes, aiid Mrs. Lindsay looks 
at them with a strangely sad look in her 
eyes. 

Perhaps she is not thinking of them 
only. She may have a thought for that 
tall, handsome fellow who is standing so 
close to her, and the slight young brides- 
maid who is kneeling just in front of her 
with her face buried in her hands. If so, 
she is not the only one in the church occu- 
pied with thoughts of them, for Mrs. Hay, 
from the other side of the chancel, is 
watching her son and Mary Lindsay, as 
they keep thus close together, with no 
pleased expression on her fine face. 

The ceremony concluded, the bride is 
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walked off to the vestry to sign her name 
for the last time as she has been accus- 
tomed to write it, and then there is another 
pause which is employed in various con- 
gratulations and embraces ; Mrs. Graham 
kissing more people than by the rules of 
etiquette she is absolutely obliged to do. 
The party soon return from the vestry, and 
the bride and bridegroom walk off toge- 
ther, looking supremely happy, followed 
by the bridesmaids, each attended by a 
gentleman ; the last couple being Walter 
Hay and Mary Lindsay, as Mrs. Graham 
had taken some pains to arrange. As they 
walk off together, she finds time to take a 
glance at Mrs. Hay — a look which makes 
us fear that Mrs. Graham, in the midst of 
this general rejoicing, is not in perfect 
charity with one of her guests. 

At the breakfast, Charlie Meredith, who 
is Fred's best man, returns thanks for the 
bridesmaids in a speech not remarkable for 
its freshness of idea, and makes the usual 
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compliment, if compliment it be, that it 
will not be long before the fair maids 
follow the good example of the bride. A 
lady, not resident at Walham, but at present 
staying with the Merediths, sitting next to 
Mrs. Hay, remarks, with politeness, to that 
lady : 

^^Your son is engaged to one of the 
bridesmaids, is he not ?" 

^^Not absolutely engaged that I know 
of," was the answer, accompanied by a 
rather pleased glance across the table at 
Walter, who is leaning over Edith Wallace, 
apparently engaged in a confidential con- 
versation. 

"But I see that he is as good as en- 
gaged. I admire his taste. I think her 
very sweet-looking and pretty; of course 
you do ?" 

" I should rather call her handsome. I 
hardly think ^ pretty ' the term for Edith's 
style of beauty." 

" That golden hair and fair complexion. 
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with the dark-blue eyes, are so very 
lovely." 

"I think you are under some slight 
mistake : the young lady my son admires 
is a dark beauty," Mrs. Hay replies, her 
countenance changing. 

^^ Indeed! I understood that he was 
engaged to one of the bridesmaids, and 
have been thinking all the morning that 
it must be the pretty fair girl opposite to 
us, to whom he has paid such great atten- 
tion. Indeed, he brought her out of the 
church, I think." 

" You have made a very natural mistake ; 
my son and Miss Lindsay are more like 
brother and sister than anything else ; they 
have been brought up together," said Mrs. 
Hay, with cold gravity, and in a voice 
which Lily Rowe called her '^ setting-down " 
voice, and which had the desired effect, 
as the lady who commienced the conver- 
sation did not venture upon any further 
remark. 
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Meanwhile poor Mary, opposite, is 
growing exceedingly nervous, for Walter 
has just taken a seat behind her, and is 
leaning over the back of the chair, and 
talking in a low voice to her, while Mrs. 
Hay eyes her with cold severity. She 
cannot see her mother, for she is sitting 
higher up on the same side of the table. 
At length poor Mary grows desperate, and 
whispers to Walter : 

^^ Pray be quiet, Wattie : do just look at 
your mother ; she is frightening me out of 
my wits." 

^^ Nonsense! Mother dear, will you 
have a glass of champagne with Mary and 
me ? We are drinking each other's health," 
says Walter across the table, whilst Mary s 
face grows Considerably flushed. 

^^No, thank you, Walter; I never drink 
champagne." 

*^ You ought to make an exception at a 
wedding. I see I must come and pour 
you out a glass," Walter answers, with 
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a laugh. The champagne is poured out 
but remains untasted, and Mrs. Hay re- 
ceives her son s jokes with such marked 
disdain that even he at length leaves her 
a little discomposed. So that it was a 
relief to one or two of the party when 
the bride had to leave the table to 
change her dress, and the breakfast was 
brought to a conclusion. And then came 
the parting, when of course there was 
a good deal of general discomfort, and a 
few tears were seen in Nelly's long eye- 
lashes after she had given her farewell 
kiss to her father and mother. In the 
afternoon the whole party adjourned 
to Tedworth Court. They were engaged 
in archery and other amusements until 
about five o'clock, when tea being 
ready, there was a geiieral cry for Walter 
Hay. 

" Do you know where your son is, Mrs. 
Hay?" said Mrs. Graham, not without a 
mischievous twinkle in her eye. 
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^^ No ; I have not seen him for some 
time : have you, Edith ?" 

^^I saw him go away some hours ago 
with Mary, but I have not seen either of 
them since. Perhaps Mrs. Lindsay knows," 
said Edith, rising and going across to Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

^^Dq you know what has become of 
Mary, Mrs. . Lindsay ? Mrs. Graham 
wants her to have some tea." 

^^ No ; I have not seen her since break- 
fast. She is, I expect, shooting in the 
field, or very likely may be sitting in the 
farmyard, that is her favourite place when 
she is here." 

'' Well, she is not alone, so we will not 
worry ourselves about her. Walter is vnth 
her," said Mrs. Graham, in an unnecessarily 
loud voice. 

A shade of displeasure crossed Mrs. 
Lindsay's usually bright face, and she rose, 

saying : 

'^ I will go and look for her." 
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That you will not : excuse me, Mrs. 
Lindsay, for you are looking now tired to 
death. Come and sit in my room and rest 
yourself before the evening's amusement." 

"After I have found Mary," said Mrs. 
Lindsay, quietly. 

" I will come with you, then, Mrs. Lind- 
say," exclaimed Edith Wallace. 

When the two had left the room, Mrs. 
Graham said : 

"How very ill Mrs. Lindsay looks! I 
wish I could persuade her to go abroad for 
a change. Why don't you try, Mrs. Hay, 
you have more influence with her than I 
have?" 

"I do not think I have, Mrs. Graham," 
Mrs. Hay answered coldly. 

"Well! I should have thought, being 
such great friends, you would have had. 
She is so thoroughly unselfish that unless 
we could persuade her the change was 
for Mary's good, I do not believe she 
would go." 

VOL. II. D 
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^^ I think it would be a very good thing 
for Mary," said Mrs. Hay. 

" So do I, for she looks far from well. I 
am sure I never saw two people so changed 
as they both have lately," and Mrs. Graham 
looked hard at Mrs. Hay. 

"I do not see it," answered that lady, 
taking up a book. 

A somewhat sarcastic laugh came from 
Mrs. Graham, when the entrance of some 
more applicants for tea made a happy 
diversion. 

'^ May I leave Lily and Kathie in your 
charge, Mrs. Lindsay? Mrs. Rowe and I 
are going home; we do not feel young 
enough for any more gaiety," said Mr. 
Rowe, later in the evening, when the 
dancing was about to commence. 

^^I should like to go home with you, 

papa ; I am very tired, and there are plenty 

of people to dance," said Lily, rather 

wearily : her eyes were red and swollen, 

• and she looked pale. 
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"You had better stay, Lily, we shall 
want you to grace the ball-room ; besides, 
you must not be the only one of the brides- 
maids not here," said Walter. 

" Very well ; if- you wish it, I will stay,'^ 
Lily answered, her face brightening a 
little. 

" I had no notion that Lily would take 
Nelly's marriage so much to heart," said 
Mrs. Rowe to her husband as they drove 
home. 

^^ No, nor I ; she has looked wretched all 
day, and has bqen crying, poor child ! Of 
course, she will miss Nelly, but they have 
never been so inseparable as girls some- 
times are/' 

"No; and she has Kathie still. Dear 
Nelly, I shall miss her very much." 

" Yes, indeed, she has been a great com- 
fort to us both, but to you particularly in 
so many ways." 

" She is so clever and cool, so different 
from me." And poor little Mrs. Rowe put 
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her handkerchief to her eyes to hide her 
tears. She had irelied so much upon her 
eldest daughter. 

'^ You must make Lily your right hand 
now/' said her husband, kindly; but he 
looked sadly out at the bright green fields, 
where the hay was being carried, and 
thought of his son whom he had hoped 
to make his ^' right hand." 

Two children gone now. One in the 
grave, the other happily married. The 
one lost; the other would come again, but 
not as she had been: she was no longer 
only his, she was another's. 

There was a little boy waiting to see him 
when he got home, whose father was dying. 
Mr. Rowe went with the little fellow at 
once, and as he talked to him, strangely 
enough he could not help thinking of the 
slippers which had been thrown after the 
bride and bridegroom, one of which had hit 
Fred on the head and considerably damaged 
his new hat. But so the world goes on* 
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Never had Mary looked so pretty as she 
did this evening: her cheek was flushed^ 
and her eye bright again as it used to be 
in the days that were passed; and she 
and Walter appeared to have returned 
to the time of their childhood, for they 
danced together the whole evening. In 
looking back upon that evening it appeared 
to Mary that she must have been slightly 
out of her mind, for she not only disre- 
garded entirely Mrs. Hay's alarming looks, 
but also her mother's gentle suggestion that 
she should sit down for a little time, and 
that Walter should be less marked in his 
attentions to her. The hours flew on, 
the music grew faster and faster, and the 
dancers grew more and more excited, and 
Edith Wallace charmed Charlie Meredith 
by accepting his admiration with more en- 
couragement than she had ever done before : 
Lily Rowe, whose spirits seemed not only 
to have revived from their late depres- 
sion, but to have become exhilarated to a 
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greater wildness than usual^ laughed and 
talked so loud^ and danced so incessantly 
with Arthur Wallace, that Mrs. Lindsay 
told her, laughing, that she should take 
her home at once if she did not behave 
with more discretion. 

" You are all half mad to-night, I think. 
You have had too much excitement to-day. 
As to Walter, I cannot make him even 
listen to what I say." 

" Walter is tipsy ; I saw him drinking a 
lot of champagne at supper," exclaimed 
Kathie Rowe. 

^^What nonsense, Kathie! Don't talk 
about things you don't understand," said 
Lily indignantly, while Edith Wallace 
looked severe. 

"I wonder where Mrs. Hay is going to, 
she has got her cloak , on. I must go and 
see," said Arthur Wallace. 

" You are surely not going, Mrs. Hay ?" 
he said. 

" Yes, I am, Arthur. I am tired, and it 
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is quite time for me to go, I am sure," was 
the reply. 

" Well, then, let me find Walter ; you 
cannot go alone." 

^^ Thank you, I prefer doing so if you 
will kindly put me into the carriage. I 
hope I shall see dear Edith before she 
leaves here. I had hoped to have been 
able to ask her to stay with us, but I can- 
not do so, I am grieved to say." 

Arthur made no reply, but attended 
Mrs. Hay, in silence, to her carriage, and 
then gravely wished her good-night. 

^^ My mother gone home ! Then I will 
come with you. That's jolly ! You have 
plenty of room for a little boy, haven't 
you, Mrs. Lindsay ?" said Walter, when he 
heard that his mother had gone long ago. 

^^ Plenty, thanks to Mrs. Rowe's kindness 
in sending for us," said Mrs. Lindsay. 

And Walter jumped into the wagonette 

* and sat down by Mary. He insisted upon 

seeing the party home, although doing so 
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took him considerably out of his way. He 
was not tipsy, as accused by Kathie, but 
reckless — only reckless. 

When he left Lily and Kathie Rowe at 
the Rectory, he did not go home by the 
direct way, but wandered along the fields 
close to the back of Heath Cottage; and 
sitting upon the stile upon which Eric 
Rowe had once sat watching the window 
in Mary's home, he saw the sun rise bright 
and glorious upon another summer day. 

Walter did not watch the window as 
poor Eric had watched it; but as he sat on 
the stile and glanced up at the little bed- 
room window where Mary slept, some- 
thing like a sigh escaped from his lips, 
and a pained look crossed his face. But 
he did not long stay there, for some men 
passing him on the way to their work and 
staring at him with rather startled looks, 
he remembered that he might be thought 
peculiar to be sitting there in his dress- 
clothes at that time in the morning. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Edith and Arthur Wallace were staying at 
Tedworth Court amongst many other visitors, 
and on the day after the wedding there was 

a large picnic at Hill. Mrs. Graham 

had arranged this, thinking that the party, 
herself amongst the rest, might feel dull 
with nothing particular to do after such a 
day of excitement. When the morning came 
she was very glad that she had made such 
an arrangement, for she was feeling dull at 
not seeing her dear Fred's hright face at 
the breakfast-table, and was not sorry to 
be called away to make some necessary 
arrangements. 

Whilst Edith was dressing before starting 
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for the picnic her brother .came into her 
room and sat down on the sofa, saying : 

" I have been wanting to get a word with 
you the whole morning, but the house is in 
such an uproar and there are so many 
people about that it is impossible to be 
alone for a moment." 

^^What do you want to say? I think 
we are safe here for a few minutes as the 
whole family are dressing." 

"Well, you know we shall meet the 
Hays and the Lindsays again to-day, and it 
really is anything but pleasant doing so, 
now that Mrs. Hay has taken up this notion 
about you." 

"What notion?" 

^^Why, that you are in love with 
Walter." 

Edith was standing with her back to her 
brother, putting on her hat, but he could see 
her face in the glass, and she changed colour 
considerably as she said with a laugh : 

*^ Where did she get that notion, I 
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wonder? Would it then be so very dis- 
agreeable to her ? Is that what made her 
so peculiar yesterday, leaving in the way 
she did ?" 

"Oh, no. She was not angry in the 
least with you. My dear Edith, do you 
really mean to tell me you don't know 
what was the matter with her last 
night?" 

" How should I ?" 

"In the same way tjiat I do; and I 
always thought girls were so much sharper 
at seeing things than men." 

" So they are when there is anything to 
see." 

" But you say yourself that Mrs. Hay's 
behaviour yesterday was peculiar ; so there 
was something to see." 

'^ So it was ; but she was probably tired, 
or perhaps was not properly attended to, 
or something of that sort. Mrs. Hay, you 
know, thinks it a favour to lend her pre^ 
sence to a merrymaking," 
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'^ Don't talk nonsense, Edith. I really 
want to be serious." 

" Well, I am quite ready to be so, but be 
quick and tell me what you have to say, as 
we shall be starting directly." 

^^ I am afraid you won't like what I am 
going to say, or perhaps will not believe it. 
But, Edith dear, you must at any rate 
know one thing, if you won t admit any- 
thing else : you mu^t see that Walter and 
Mary are in love with each other." 

^^Welir 

'^You admit that?" 

Edith bent her head, and played with 
the bracelet on her arm. 
. ^^ I have known that for years, and you 
have probably done the same ; but I have 
only lately discovered that Mrs. Hay does 
not approve of it." 

^^How do you know that? Who told 
you so ?" 

^^ Mamma told me so the other day ; but 
I had suspected it before." 
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" I wonder how she knows : do you think 
Mrs. Hay can have told her T 

^ Perhaps so ; but, Edith, what I want to 
tell you is this : Mrs. Hay thinks you are 
in love with Walter, and has made up her 
mind that he shall marry you and not 
Mary." 

Again Edith's face grew red, but she 
answered with a laugh : 

*^ She is very kind to arrange my affidrs 
for me, I am sure. But supposing I 
happened to think differently — ^what then T 

^^But that is just what I wanted to 
ask you, Edie. Are you in love with 
him?" 

^^ You are almost as interfering as 
Mrs. Hay, Arthur. What right have you 
to ask me such a question ? And even if I 
were, is it likely 'I should tell you ?" 

"I don't know why you should not, 
Edith, I am sure. But my reason for 
asking is simply that I want you, if you can, 
to show Mrs. Hay that you are not in love 
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with Walter, and then perhaps there will 
be more chance for them, poor things." 

** Is that the reason, then, that she was so 
cross last night ?" 

^^ Of course it is. Edith, you must have 
known that before. Yoii must have seen 
how very kind Mrs. Hay was to you and 
how cold to Mary." 

" I am not always watching Mary as you 
are, Arthur." 

"Wqll, Edith, you know now, at any 
rate, the state of affairs, and you must do as 
you like, of course ; but all I can say is, that 
I should be very sorry willingly to interfere 
with the happiness of either Walter or 
Mary." 

" So should I," said Edith, as she left the 
room. 

Arthur looked after her somewhat sadly ; 
but hearing his name loudly called by Mrs. 
Graham, he roused himself and ran down- 
stairs. He found the party ready to start, 
and heard that he was required to drive the 
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dog-cart with Gertrude Graham and two of 
the younger children. When they arrived 

at Hill, the Rowes and the Lindsays 

were already there, with the exception of 
Mrs. Rowe, who was coming presently with 
Mrs. Hay. Walter Hay was busily em- 
ployed in filling the ice-pail with wine, 
assisted by Mary. 

^^ I suppose you heard what a young lady 
accused you of yesterday, and if you keep 
so close to the wine it will look rather sus- 
picious," said Arthur Wallace to Walter. 

^^ Yes. I heard it was that little imper- 
tinent thing, Kathie. I have been having it 
out with her the whole way here." 

^^ You don't look quite the thing to-day, 
I must say." 

^' I'm not quite the thing either ; and per- 
haps you would not be quite the thing if 
you had not slept at all after dancing half 
the night. I did not get into bed till six, 
and then the sun was so hot I was obliged 
to get up again." 
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^ And thought it necessary to come and 
disturb mamma and me at a very early 
hour for breakfast," said Mary. 

" It was nine o'clock, Mary, and I thought 
you would be up long before that; you 
said you should, you remember." 

"How is Mrs. Hay, this morning?" asked 
Edith. 

"Very well, I believe; but I have not 
seen her yet She breakfasted in her room. 
She will be here presently, I expect." 

" Come, Mary, let us go and have a walk, 
and leave these two to unpack the hampers. 
I want to get some of those delicious wild 
strawberries we used to find here; this is 
just the time for them," said Edith, putting 
her arm through Mary's. 

" We will follow you very soon ; we 
shan't be long doing this. I only mean ' to 
superintend Mr. Rowe's wine ; Mr. Graham 
must look after his," called out Walter. 

" Pray don't hurry yourselves," was the 
answer. 



\ 
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^^ I suppose that means we are not 
wanted," said Walter, laughing. 

^^ Evidently ; but I am not going to stay 
here, or I shall have to roll down the hill for 
the benefit of the small Grahams, or some- 
thing of that sort. Finish doing that, and 
come and have a quiet smoke before dinner." 

^^All right. We will go to that gate 
where you and I used to hide from the rest 
two years ago. What a time it seems since 
then, doesn t it ?" 

"Not so very long, old fellow, to me. 
Don t sigh like that. Come along." 

The two walked ofi* together, aud did not 
appear again until about an hour afterwards, 
when the remaining ladies of the party had 
arrived, and the meal was all spread out 
ready to be partaken of. 

"Good-morning, mother. You were so 
late this morning I was obliged to go out to 
breakfast," said Walter to his mother, who 
was seated on a liamper on Mr. Graham's 
right hand. 
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"It's a great thing to have such kind 
neighbours/* she answered, with her low, 
musical laugh. 

" Yes, it is, indeed. I often think we are 
very fortunate in having such a neighbour 
as Mrs. Lindsay," said Mrs. Graham, from 
the other end of the table-cloth. 

"Indeed we are. We must drink Mrs. 
Lindsay s health presently," said Mr. Mere- 
dith, who was sitting next to her. 

"You ought to reserve your compli- 
mentary speeches until then," she answered, 
smiling. 

jShe was looking so bright and young. 

"They are not compliments, they are 
truth," Mrs. Graham said, in a loud voice, 
looking at Mrs. Hay, " Don't you agree 
withme, Mrs. Hayr 

*' Quite/' was the answer, in a tone which 
caused a pained look to pass across Mrs. 
Lindsay's! face, and a bright angry flush 
to rise to Mary's cheek. Mrs. Graham 
looked contemptuous, and Walter, mise- 
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rable ; but the re^t of the party did not 
notice it. They were occupied in discussing 
their own affairs, laughing and joking. 

After dinner, they had a game of hide- 
and-seek. 

" Come with me, Mary, I will show you 
a splendid place to hide," said Walter ; and 
they went off together. They took the 
trouble of going the whole way down the 
hill where there was a stream running, and 
sitting down behind a large furze bush, 
they thought it would take some time to 
find them. 

^^Mary, I want to tell you something. 
Arthur Wallace has been talking to me 
this morning, and what do you think I 
have found out? why, something that I 
thought before now. I am certain that 
he is in love with you.** 

^^ Nonsense, Waiter, you are always fancy- 
ing things." 

"No, indeed, it is true. He began, or 
rather I began, by telling him how wretched 
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it is for us now, you know ; for I have 
always told him a good deal about our 
affairs, and then he said I ought to show 
that I was determined not to change my 
affections; and afterwards he tried to 
cheer me up, by saying that it was a great 
comfort for me to know that tliey are re- 
turned ; that there was nothing so dreadful 
as to be hopelessly in love. And he went 
on showing, pretty clearly, that he was in 
such a state, poor fellow ^ 

^^ But how do you know I am the per- 

'^ Oh, I know you are. I saw him look- 
ing at you at dinner ; and besides, I remem- 
ber lots of things, which convince me of it 
beyond a doubt." 

**You make me quite uncomfortable, 
Walter. I wish you had not told me this." 

^^ I told you, Mary, to prevent you from 
giving him the least encouragement. People 
in his condition, you know, catch at the 
slightest thing, and " 
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Walter, I really believe you are jealous 
again." 

^^ Mary, what a horrible shame ! When 
it is entirely for my old friend's sake I say 
this." 

^* But if he knows all about our affairs, 
he would never think there could be the 
least chance for him." 

^ I don't know, Mary. Men think and do 
such mad things when they are in love." 

^^ Poor fellow, I am very sorry for him," 
said Mary, sadly, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Walter kissed her and said : 

'' Dear, kind, little Mary." 

^* Caught," said the voice of Kathie Rowe, 
as she pounced upon them from the other 
side of the bush. 

^^ How did you find us out T they both 
exclaimed, starting up. 

^^My prophetic spirit; or, rather, I re- 
membered it was a favourite spot of yours 
long ago." 
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^^ You little wretch ! Why couldn't you 
leave us alone ? we were enjoying ourselves 
so much/' said Walter. 

"I know you were. I saw you some 
little time before you were aware of my 
presence ; but if you agree to play dt all, 
you should give your whole attention to the 
game." 

^^ Well, we have. We were hiding in a 
beautiful place." 

^^ Yes, and much you were thinking about 

us looking for you." 

^^ We thought you would never find us ; 
but we forgot what a little spy you are." 

^^ You had better come now, they are all 
getting tired and cross. Lily won t play, 
because she says it is of no use trying to 
have any fun when you and Mary are on 
the same side." 

^^ What nonsense ! why is Lily so. disagree- 
able to-day, I wonder ? I must go and wake 
her up. Come along, Mary." 

They slowly ascended the hill, at the top 
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of which they found only one or two of the 
party, the rest having gone down the other ' 
side, where a very pretty view was to be 
obtained. Kathie said : 

^^ Have a race down with me, Walter ; I 
see Lily there, and will get to her first," and 
commenced running. Walter rushed after 
her, and Mary was left with Mrs. Hay and 
Mr. Meredith, who were sitting talking. 
Presently, Mr, Meredith said : 

^^ As you have a companion now, I will 
go and smoke my cigar, Mrs. Hay," and 
thus, rather to her consternation, Mary 
found herself alone with that lady. They 
sat in silence, for some minutes, watching 
Kathie and Walter, as they chased each 
other down the hill, and presently Mrs. 
Hay said, turning and looking at Mary 
with those beautiful eyes o{ hers which, 
when they were kind, were so like Walter's : 

^^I have been wishing to speak to you 
all day, Mary, and am glad to have so 
good an opportunity." 
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Mary made no reply ; but the blood rose 
in her cheek and her heart beat quicker 
than it had before, while Mrs Hay con- 
tinued in her clear, determined voice : 

'' I want to ask you, Mary, what you in- 
tend to do ? Your own sense must tell you 
that it is impossible to go on like this any 
longer; it is wretched for us all, and I 
have determined to put a stop to it." Here 
she paused, but receiving no reply, again 
continued : ^^ It is not only unpleasant for 
all, but it is positively injurious to Walter, 
if not to you also ; he cannot work, or apply 
his mind to anything while he is in so un- 
settled a state ; and you, I believe, are 
doing yourself harm by continually foster- 
ing a feeling which it is your duty to 
overcome." 

*^ Do you call it a duty to overcome 
love?" burst from Mary, in passionate 
tones. 

" In some cases, I do, and yours is one, 
Mary." 
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''Why is it? Why should I not love 
Walter? Why is it anything but most 
natural and right that I should ?" 

''Natural it may be, but not on that 
account right. Mind, Mary, I do not 
blame you for loving Walter; brought up 
together as you have been, it is only per- 
haps, as you say, natural, that you should 
love him. But I do blame you for persist- 
ing in considering yourself therefore en- 
gaged to him, and leading him on in every 
way that you can to increase his love for 
you." 

" I do not, Mrs. Hay. I have never done 
so : since we were children Walter has 
always been the one to take the lead, as of 
course he naturally would; but it is most 
unjust of you to speak as if I had — had — 
tried to lead him on against his wish," 

" I do not say that, Mary. Walter, I 
know, is very fond of you, and has always 
shown you so ; but what I mean is, that 
you encourage him." 
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^^ How can you expect me to do anything 
else, when I am so fond of him ?" 

^^ Duty is often hard and unpleasing ; hut 
we are not therefore less bound to perform 
it." ' ' 

^^ But I do not see that it is my duty, 
Mrs. Hay." 

^^ You toiU not see it, Mary : listen to me, 
setting aside any consideration which is due 
to me, and which, I once hoped, would have 
some weight with you both, when you 
found how I objected to your becoming en- 
gaged — an objection that I shall never over- 
come — there is another cause which may, 
perhaps, influence you more. It is not good 
for Walter to marry you, not only for the 
reasons that you are both poor and not 
suited to each other, for Walter would 
require in his wife a more energetic and a 
stronger character than yours ; but I verily 
believe that he is fonder of some one else, 
but will not acknowledge it to himself even, 
so accustomed as he is, from old associations, 
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and from being so constantly with you, to 
consider you before all others. And if he 
were to marry you, and then find out his 
mistake, I fancy that even your love, Mary, 
could not save him from being a wretched 
man." Mrs. Hay then stopped and looked 
at Mary with eyes so like Walter's that, 
as if fascinated, she could not look away, 
although the words just spoken had caused 
a wild anger to rise in her bosom, quickly 
followed by a sickening fear. 

^^ Do you understand me, Mary ?" 
'^ Yes, Mrs. Hay ; but I do not believe it." 
No ; she would not believe it ; that mo- 
mentary fear was unworthy ; she would not, 
could not, doubt Walter. If he were un- 
true — the love of her life untrue! — then 
her life had been a dream : but no, she 
would not entertain such a suspicion. 

^^ But that does not alter the truth of 
what I have said, Mary." 

^^It is not true. I will not believe it, 
wiless Walter tells me so himself." 
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« 



My dear child, how foolish you are ! 
He will not tell you so — he cannot, for he 
does not acknowledge it to himself ; hut I 
know that it is the case; and I believe 
that your love for him is sufficiently strong 
to induce you to make a great sacrifice for 
him." 

^^Do you know what you are asking, 
Mrs. Hay? Do you think it possible for 
any one to do such a thing ? ' 

^^ Yes, Mary, I do. I do not believe that 
anything can be too great a sa^crifice for a 
really sincere love," 

^^ If Walter does not know that he loves 
some one better than me, it surely cannot 
be necessary for me to make so great a 
sacrifice for a mere sentiment," and Mary's 
tone was bitter and sarcastic. 

^^Well, Mary, if you will not believe 
what I have said, of course it is impossible 
for me to make you do so ; but will you 
promise me one thing — wait a year, and then 
see if in that time Walter has not changed ." 
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^^I will wait any time; we do not ex- 
pect to be married yet/' interrupted Mary 
eagerly. 

^ And in that year do not see each other 
at all ; and then you will have given Walter 
a fair chance of finding out the real state of 
his mind. Will you promise me this, 
Mary T and again those eyes were fixed on 
Mary, but this time she avoided them, and 
answered in a hurried, pained voice : 

^ I cannot, Mrs. Hay. You do not know 
what you ask.** 

^ Yes, Mary, I do. Will you^ then, pro- 
mise me to think about it ? Remember for 
whose good it is/' 

^But it is not for his good. I cannot 
believe it." 

^'This is only going over old ground, 
Mary, and is useless. I shall expect you to 
think over it, and let me know ; and I leave 
it to your sense of honour to give it a fair 
consideration. Yoa cannot refuse to do 
this." 
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IVf ary knew that she could not refuse, 
sitting there alone with Mrs. Hay, whose 
determined spirit had always exercised 
so strong an influence over her, and she 
felt a sensation of desolation and fore- 
boding as she gazed, not thinking of it, on 
that bright summer sunset. She heard 
merry voices coming nearer and nearer, as 
the party returned up the hill, but still 
she did not speak or move ; and as the light 
faded in the west, the chilliness which suc- 
ceeded the warm glow of the summer sun 
corresponded with the feeling of her heart. 

" Thank you," said Mrs. Hay, presently 
rising from her seat on the ground. 

But still Mary did not speak ; and she 
sat there until Mr. Rowe came and laid his 
hand on her shoulder, saying : 

^^ How much for your thoughts, Mary ?'* 

Mary started, and looking up in the face 
of her old friend, answered, with an at- 
tempted smile : 

^^ They are not worth much, Mr. Rowe ;" 
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but her tone was so sad that Mr. Rowe 
changed his^ and said : 

"Come home with me, Mary. I am 
going to drive mamma and Mrs. Rowe, and 
you shall sit in the front with me, and we 
will have a little talk. Will you ?" 

Mary said " Yes," and rose wearily, Mr. 
Rowe giving her his hand to assist her, and 
he put hers in his arm and led her towards 
her mother, who was walking with Mrs. 
Rowe. 

" Mary is coming with us, Mrs. Lindsay ; 
she is tired, I think." 

"Are you, my darling? I could not 
think what had become of you, and some 
one suggested you might still be hiding." 

Mary smiled faintly, and her mother 
said : 

" Yes, you do look tired. You had better 
come home with us. I see the wagonette 
ready. We must just say good-bye to 
Mrs. Graham before we go. Here she 



comes." 
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^^ You are not going, Mary. Walter has 
promised to come to supper with us, and 
* you must too. He can drive you home in 
the dog-cart. He will be here directly." 

^^ Thank you, Mrs. Graham. I want to 
go home with mamma. I am tired." 

^^ Well, you do look dreadfully white ; 
but I thought you would rather come as 
Walter is coming ; however, do as you 
like. Good-bye." 

^^ Where is Walter?" said Mrs. Hay, 
coming up to the side of the carriage. 

^^He is flirting down there with Edith. 
I left them together ; it was too slow for me, 
and Lily is so cross. I am coming home 
with you, papa," answered Kathie, who had 
just run up the hill. 

Mrs. Hay looked at Mary, and then Mary 
knew who it was Walter was supposed to 
love better than herself. She got into the 
carriage, and they drove off. On the way 
Mr. Rowe talked to her kindly, and tried 
to cheer her ; but she could not get rid of 
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that weight on her heart which had come 
over her as the bright summer sun went 
down below the old hill — that hill which 
had been the scene of so many happy parties 
in days that had passed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^^ What on earth was the matter with Mary 
last night, Mrs, Lindsay? I. was never so 
disappointed in my life as when I found 
she had gone home," said Walter, coming 
into the drawing-room of Heath Cottage 
the next morning. 

'^She was tired; and, not feeling very 
well, Walter, we persuaded her to come 
home." 

^^ Well, she might have left a message for 
me,. I think. I was obliged to go home 
with the Grahams, as I had promised to 
do so; but I was wretched the whole 
evening." 

^' I am sorry for that, Walter dear ; but 
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nevertheless I think it was better that she 
came home." 

^'Why, Mrs. Lindsay?" 

^^Sit down, Walter, and listen to me 
quietly. I have something serious to say 
to you/' and Mrs. Lindsay's tone was grave 
and her face looked pale and worried. 

Walter did as she told him, but uttered 
an exclamation of impatience as he sat 
down. 

^^ I have been wishing to speak to you for 
some time, but have been, I am sorry to say, 
too weak to do so, and have waited on from 
day to day, hoping things might brighten. 
But now the work has in a way been done 
for me, and all that I have to do is to give 
you a message from Mary." 

^^A message, Mrs. Lindsay! What do 
you mean ?" 

^^Has your mother not told you of a 
conversation she had with Mary yester- 
day?' 

**No; indeed I have hardly seen her 
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alone. Lily Rowe came home with us last 
night from the Grahams, and this morning 
we were very late at breakfast, and I came 
off here directly afterwards. What, has 
my mother been bullying Mary^ then ?" 

^^ She has done what ought to have been 
done weeks ago, Walter ; she has brought 
things to a conclusion, and " 

"How can she do that, Mrs. Lindsay, I 
should like to know T 

"Walter, my dear boy, simply in this 
way. Your mother told Mary she would 
never agree to your being married, and 
that it was very bad for you both to go on 
in the way that you have been doing lately, 
with which I perfectly agree. Indeed, I 
blame myself very much for not having 
taken more decided steps at once. How- 
ever, it is useless talking of what should 
have been done : the thing to do is to act 
now, and so, Walter, there must be a sepa- 
ration between you and Mary." 

" A separation, Mrs. Lindsay ? You can- 
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not separate us, and Mary knows it well 
enough. We have endured a good deal, 
and we can wait yet ; but you cannot sepa- 
rate us," iind Walter laughed bitterly. 

^^ Hush, Walter, poor boy. Do not look 
at me like that. It is. not that I wish to 
separate you, but it is a duty I owe to my 
child, and which has been neglected too 
long. Until your mother gives her consent 
to your being married, you cannot see 
Mary again." 

"What, Mrs. Lindsay! and does Mary 
agree to this ?" exclaimed Walter, starting 
up from his chair. 

" Sit down, Walter, and calm yourself." 
" I cannot, Mrs. Lindsay. Do you know 
what torture you are putting me to ?" 

"Yes, Walter, I do; and it is for that 
reason that I wish you to calm yourself; 
you will only increase the evil by meeting 
it in this way." 

Walter sat down again, and buried his 
head in his arms on the table, and Mrs. 
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Lindsay looked at him. fondly and sadly. 
Presently she said : 

^^ Your mother proposed this to Mary 
yesterday, and I have done all I can to 
persuade her to consent to it. She has at 
length done so, but she says she cannot see 
you to tell you herself. If she does, she 
will not be able to kefep to her resolution." 

^^ And this is her message ? Mrs. Lindsay, 
I don't believe it ; at least I — I won't receive 
it. She shall see me. I will marry her, 
my own, my darling Mary. I will force 
my mother to give her consent. I will not 
be treated like this ; I am of age, and can 
do what I like; I have been obedient too 
long. I will go now at once," and Walter 
strode out of the room, disregarding Mrs. 
Lindsay as she called out to him to 
stop. 

She watched him as he walked rapidly 
out of the little yard, and her eyes filled 
with tears. Presently she looked up over 
the green field, where the cows were grazing 
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peacefully, and the remembrance of a sum- 
mer evening long ago came before her with 
its dimly-defined fear. 

Mrs. Lindsay felt wearied and exhausted. 
Mary had told her the night before of her 
conversation with Mrs. Hay, and had worn 
herself quite out with grief, until, over- 
powered, she had fallen asleep with her 
hand in her mother s. 

But her mother had not been able to 
sleep, and had lain awake the whole night 
trying to decide what was the right thing 
to do. At one time she thought she would 
go herself and try to persuade Mrs. Hay to 
relent ; but then she remembered thei doubt 
which had been started about Walter; and 
if he really loved Edith better than Mary, 
it would not be right for him to marry 
herdaughter. 

She did not, could not, thoroughly believe 
this to be the truth, and had proposed to 
Mary to iask Walter himself whether it 
were or not, but Mary had begged her not 
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to do SO. Indeed, this suspicion seemed to 
distress her more than anything else, and 
she kept on saying, " If he does love Edith 
more than me, I will not prevent his being 
happy." And then again she would change, 
and say she would not believe it. In fact, 
poor Mary was in a miserable state of un- 
certainty, and Mrs. Lindsay saw that she 
must be the one to make the decision, what- 
ever it might be. 

At length she had come to the conclu- 
sion which she made known to Walter in 
the morning, intending, however, that Mary 
should see him again if she wished to 
do so. But this Mary said she could not 
do, and that if she were to be separated 
from Walter she would not see him again ; 
it was quite impossible. 

Occupied with these painful thoughts, 
and feeling weak and ill from want of rest, 
it was a relief to Mrs. Lindsay when old 
Jane appeared with a cup of beef tea, 
saying : 
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" Drink this, mum, it will do you good ; 
you must not be worrying yourself in this 
way, or we shall have you ill;" for Jane 
had a wonderful facility for finding out, 
not only when anything was the matter, 
but also what was the matter. This had 
often amused Mary and her mother, but 
now it was rather a comfort to see a sympa- 
thetic face, and Mrs. Lindsay answered, 
wearily : 

'^ But I must worry myself, Jane ; indeed, 
I ought to have done so long ago." 

^^ Well, mum, and I am sure you have. 
You don't look haK the woman you did 
, two or three months ago; you are as pale 
and as thin as I have ever seen you, and 
it's nothing in the world but worry, worry, 
worry all about Miss Mary and Master 
Walter; I know it isn't. Why, mum, if 
Mrs. Hay is so persistent, I should just go 
straight off with Miss Mary, and leave 
those who are strong enough to bear worry 
to put up with it as best they may." 
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^^ Well, Jane, I believe you are right. 
We ought to have gone away long ago." 

^* I don't say that, mum, at all. As long 
as you thought all would be well, I don't 
see that there was any occasion for you to 
leave ; for Master Walter has grown up a 
nice young gentleman, and would, I think, 
make a good husband^ not but what there 
are many better, and so Miss Mary would 
find if she would only keep her eyes open 
and not blind them in the way she does to 
every one but Master Walter; but I do 
say, that now Mrs. Hay has taken up this 
notion (foolish woman! I've no patience 
with her, and she a clergyman's wife and 
all !), that you should take some decided 
steps, and not stay here to be worried into 
your grave, all because a lady, who ought 
to know better, chooses to give herself these 
airs and graces." 

^^ Not quite into my grave, I hope, Jane ; 
but you must not be too hard upon poor 
Mrs. Hay," said Mrs. Lindsay, smiling. 
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^^ I'm not, mum ; but I can't help seeing 
how things are, and how a lady can behave 
in the way she does, just because she's made 
up her mind her son's to marry a rich young 
lady, is past all belief; pretending to be 
your friend and all. Tve no patience with 
such avarice." 

Mrs. Lindsay could not help smiling at 
her old servant's vehemence ; but one of her 
remarks had touched upon what had been 
a painful subject of thought for some time. 
Mrs. Lindsay had often thought lately, and 
since yesterday the thought had grown into 
something very like certainty, that the 
friendship which had been commenced in 
early youth, had grown so pleasantly in 
more mature years, strengthened by sym- 
pathy in a mutual sorrow, seemed now to 
be in danger of coming to a summary con- 
clusion. It was long since Mrs. Hay had 
been to Heath Cottage; and when occa- 
sionally Mrs. Lindsay had paid her a visit, 
her manner had been cold and constrained, 
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SO that all happy intercourse between the 
two small homes was now a thing of the 
past. Mrs. Lindsay had been deeply pained 
at this^ but still she had hoped on from 
day to day; and although she had not 
encouraged Walter to come to her house 
as usual, she had not prevented his doing 
so. She had acted perhaps as she herself 
said, weakly ; for she had felt it almost 
impossible to cause Mary the bitter pain of 
a separation from Walter. But each day 
this had appeared more inevitable; and 
Mrs. Hay's behaviour at Nelly Rowels 
wedding, and her bitter remark at the 
picnic the day following, had at length 
determined Mrs. Lindsay to make some 
change. When Mary repeated to her the 
conversation with Mrs. Hay, this deter-* 
mination was strengthened; and after lying 
awake the whole night, thinking of what 
was to be done, as we have seen, she forced 
herseK to speak decidedly to Walter. 
^^I do not think it is exactly avarice, 
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Jane, but a wish that Walter should do as 
well as possible in the world/' she answered, 
smiling at the old nurse, who took a seat, 
evidently preparatory to a long talk. 

"Ah, mum, you are led away by your 
fondness for Mrs. Hay ; but I call it avarice 
on her part, for look the world over, she 
couldn't find a better wife for her son than 
Miss Mary. Indeed, she ought to think 
herseK lucky to be able to have such a 
one. But no — she don't happen to be rich, 
and so she won't do. What she wants with 
a parcel of money for a clergyman I can't 
think: so long as he does his duty, and 
has enough to make a comfortable home, 
which Master Walter would have if he 
married Miss Mary, I don't see what more 
she can want." 

^^ Nor I, Jane. But then you see I was 
always contented to live very quietly. I 
have never been rich, but Mrs. Hay has, 
you know; she was brought up with very 
extravagant notions, and I fancy has^ suf- 
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fered a good deal since her marriage, hav- 
ing to live so very differently, and she 
does not wish Walter to suffer in the same 
way." 

^^ That may be, mum ; but there is this 
to be said : Master Walter has been brought 
up very differently from his mamma; he 
has never known what it is to have money 
to throw about. I am sure I often wonder, 
poor boy, how he, with his sociable, free- 
and-easy ways, has managed at school and 
college. I often fancy he must be in debt, 
if we only knew it." 

**0h no, Jane, I dont think so; Mrs. 
Hay has always made him a liberal allow- 
ance; she has money of her own, besides 
what was left by Mr. Hay to pay the ex- 
penses of his son's education. And I believe 
there is still some of that left, for Mrs. Hay 
has lived so very carefully, that she has not 
had occasion to use it all. So you see, Jane, 
I think we must give her credit for acting 
entirely with a view to Walters good. 
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although we may think her mistaken^ as 
she has certainly shown great self-denial." 

"Well, mum^ I don't see what a lady 
with such notions meant by marrying a 
clergjonan at all." 

" I suppose^ Jane, it meant that she loved 
him." 

"Then, mum, she ought to have more 
pity for Master Walter and Miss Mary, 
poor children. I'm sure my heart bleeds 
for them," and poor old Jane began to 
cry. 

" Ah, Jane, we are too apt to forget our 
own youth, I am afraid, and grow hard and 
unfeeling." 

^^ Some people do, mum, but not all. 
Well, it s no use my staying here wasting 
my time when there's my work waiting for 
me ; but I hope you'll take my advice, mum, 
and go right off somewhere, both for your 
own sake and the poor dear child's," and 
Jane left the room, wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. 
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And Mary, upstairs, had been sitting 
listening for the time when Walter shoulc 
have left the house, her face pale, and hei 
eyes swollen with weeping. She had 
heard him leave the room abruptly, and 
walk hurriedly out of the little yard ; bul 
she had not trusted herself to look out o: 
the window, although from her seat she 
could have distinctly seen him. But she 
could picture to herself how he looked 
and she pressed her cold hands against hei 
heated brow, and sighed as she had nevei 
sighed before. And then she heard Jane 
talking to her mother downstairs, and she 
did not move. No; even the kind olc 
nurse would be too much to face. She 
must wait until her mother was alon< 
before she could go downstairs. 

And Walter had entered his hom< 
abruptly, and demanded from his mother 
who was itting quietly reading, what sh< 
had said to Mary the day before ? 

^^I told her, Walter, what I imaginee 
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she knew long ago, that I did not intend 
you to marry her, and — ^ — " 

^^ But you cannot prevent it^ mother. I 
am of age, and can do as I like." 

^^And I asked her to promise not to 
see you for a year/' continued Mrs. Hay, 
calmly, although her face flushed slightly. 

^^ But I will not consent to it ! Mother, 
I will see her, vnU marry her, and you shall 
give your consent to my doing so before I 
leave this room," and Walter stood before 
his mother with a look on his face which 
reminded her strongly of her brother. 

^^ My dear Walter, you are excited, or 
you would not speak to me in that way. I 
have told you that I do not intend to con- 
sent to your marrying Mary Lindsay, and 
nothing you can say or do will ever alter 
my decision. It is perfectly true that you 
are of age and are free to act as you 
Uke." 

"Then I will marry her without your 
consent, that's all." 

VOL. n. G 
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''U you can," answered his mother, 
coldly. 

^^I can, and you shall see that I can," 
exclaimed Walter, as he left the room. 

His mother looked after him with a half- 
angry, half-sad look on her face, and pre- 
sently she raised her eyes to a picture over 
the mantelpiece. It was a vignette painting 
of Mrs. Lindsay when she was a girl : that 
calm, sweet face, with the soft hlue eyes. 
Mrs. Hay, as she gazed upon it, knew that 
Walter was mistaken. He would not be 
able to marry Mary Lindsay without her 
consent. And she turned away and sighed. 

Walter retraced his steps rapidly down 
the lane, in at the yard again, and through 
the little green gate to the garden, where 
he almost ran over Mrs. Lindsay and Mary, 
who had just come out. 

^^Here you are Mary, my darling! my 
angel ! I knew I should see you again," he 
exclaimed, wildly, almost taking her in his 
arms, whilst she, startled at his sudden 
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appearance, and frightened bj his vehe- 
mence^ almost drew back. 

"No, darling, don't you be cruel, too; 
don't you be influenced! Mrs. Lindsay, 
say she is mine, tell her so, and make us 
happy." 

'^ Walter, my dear boy ! I told you the 
conditions this morning." 

" But it is no use. My mother is heart- 
less — cruel ! she will repent it some day." 

"Then this is useless, Walter. My 
dearest boy, for my sake, for Mary's sake, 
control yourself^ and submit to a sad neces- 
sity." 

" Mary, do you hear ? Speak to me, my 
treasure. Tell me, you won t desert me. 
You will be true ?" 

" You know that, Walter," said Mary, in 
a low, broken voice. 

"And you will be my wife, in spite of 
them^ my own love ?" 

"Oh, Wattie, Wattie! don't break my 
heart." 
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'^Take her, then, Mrs. Lindsay, she is 
yours, and remember what you and my 
mother have done!" and Walter placed 
Mary gently on a garden chair and left 
them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

About a week after Walter's sudden en- 
counter with Mrs. Lindsay and Mary, Mr. 
Rowe was walking up and down the path 
in the front of the Rectory garden, talking 
to Mrs. Lindsay. 

"Walter has behaved rather oddly, I 
think, and certainly foolishly, for there 
could be no object in alarming his mother 
in the way in which he has evidently tried 
to do," Mr. Rowe was saying. 

" No ; except that he may have hoped 
to induce her to relent by frightening her ; 
but if he expected to do that, he has not 
succeeded, for she told me that she was 
not in the least degree uneasy about him. 
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as she was quite sure that he was in Lon- 
don," answered Mrs. Lindsay. 

" Mrs. Hay has seen you^ then ?" 

" Yes ; she came up to ask me if I had 
heard anything of Walter. I have not 
been to see her since her conversation 
with Mary, and I did not intend to do 
so again. But I wrote to her to say, 
that I quite agreed with her that a 
separation between us was unavoidable, 
if she intended to refuse to allow our 
children to marry. She answered my 
letter in person, and then asked me if I 
knew where Walter had gone. But she 
did not appear at all anxious about him/' 

" Is not that rather odd T 

" She says that Walter had intended to 
go up to London for a week or so, to 
make acquaintance with his cousin, Harry 
Scott, who is soon going out to India with 
his regiment." 

^^But why does she think that he has 
gone there now, I wonder ?" 
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" He told her after he left Mary and me 
in the garden the other day, that he was 
going away, and he did not know when 
he should come back again. His nK)ther 
asked him if he were going to Loudon, 
and he said, ^Perhaps, but that he had 
not made up his mind.' *' 

" And therefore she thinks that he is with 
his cousin. Where is this cousin stay- 
mg? 

**He has lodgings in Mount Street. 
Mrs. Hay has written there to Walter 
several times, but she has received no 
answer to her letters/' 

" And yet she pretends not to be at all 
uneasy?" 

** Yes ; she says he is too fond of her to 
.do anything that would cause her pain, 
and that, after spending a short time in 
London, he will either return to her here, 
or she will go away with him somewhere. 
She talks of letting Furze Cottage." 

'^Well, it seems to me that Mrs. Hay 
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is behaving in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. She seems to think that Walter is a 
child, who has only imagined himself in 
love, and that he can be scolded out 
of it." 

" That is what I tried to explain to hqr, 
but she will not believe that Walter does 
not care for Edith Wallace as much as he 
does for Mary. Of course she blinds her 
eyes to the very obvious fact that our chil- 
dren are both grown up now^ and are deeply 
in love with each other. I tell her she 
should not forget her own young feelings." 

" Ah^ we are all too apt to do that. But 
about Edith. My girls tell me that there 
is no doubt about her being in love with 
Walter, but, as to his feelings, they have 
never thought of his caring for anybody 
but Mary. What do you think ?" 

^' I may have been blinded in the same 
way as your girls ; but I have never noticed 
anything about Walter and Edith's be- 
haviour to each other beyond that they 
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seemed very happy together. But that 
could have been said just as much with 
regard to the two other girls, Constance 
and Rosa." 

**I certainly have never noticed that 
they appeared fond of each other^ but then 
men do not see these things in the way 
that women do, you know." 

" No ; and I am afraid I have not been 
sufl&ciently discreet about Mary; but I 
certainly have not the gift of match- 
making, which some of my sex possess so 
wonderfully." 

"A good thing, too, Mrs. Lindsay. In 
my eyes, it is a very unlovely gift." 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled ; but she was look- 
ing paljB and careworn, and the smile was 
the ghost of her old bright smila She 
presently said : 

^* I am anxious about Walter, even if his 
mother is not, for I know how hasty and 
impulsive he is, and staying in London 
may be very bad for him in his present 
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unsettled state of mind. Could you go 
and see if he is in Mount Street, and try to 
persuade him to return home ?" 

" But how can I, Mrs. Lindsay ? What 
inducement hiave I to hold out to him ?" 

" None, except his duty to his mother." 

**That is rather a bad argument for a 
man in love." 

"I know it is, but it has always in- 
fluenced him. He has always felt that 
his mother was his especial charge.'* 

^* And so he may still feel ; but I fear 
that that will hardly induce him to give 
up Mary ; in fact^ I should scarcely know 
how to proceed : I am not sure that it is 
his duty to yield in such a serious matter 
to a mere whim of his mother*s ; for there 
is not a single good reason against his 
marrying as he wishes." 

^ I am quite conscious of all that ; 
but do not touch upon that — simply say^ 
that, in all probability, if he persists in 
the course he has now taken up he will 
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break his mother's heart. I shall, of 
course, never allow Mary to marry him 
without his mother's consent, and although 
at present Mrs. Hay pretends not to feel 
his absence, if he were to continue away, 
I am quite sure she would soon break 
dojwrn." 

^ I rather question whether she can have 
a heart to break." 

"Hush, Mr. Rowe! Remember that 
Mrs. Hay is my friend, and I cannot bear 
to hear her spoken against !" 

" I beg your pardon." 

"Will you go, then, and try what you 
can do T 

"As you wish it, I will; but really, 
Mrs. Lindsay^ I must tell you that I think 
it simply folly to attempt to go on in the 
way you have been accustomed to do, — 
Walter to be at Furze Cottage and Mary 
at your house, and to expect them never 
to meet." 

^*Yes; of course it would be. But I 
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intend to go abroad for the winter. I 
shall leaTe Walham in October.* 

" And where shall you go ?' 

^To Cannes, or Nice^ or some such 
place." 

''That will be a capital plan both for 
you and Mary. The last two or three 
winters have teied yoa rery much." 

^ I don^t know about that» but I am sure 
it is the only plan now for Mary. I must go 
home now. You will go to London, then ?" 

'' Yes, to-morrow ; and I will come and 
tell you the result of my endeavours,** said 
Mr. Rowe^ as he opened the gate to let 
BIrs. Lindsay out 

The next day Mr. Rowe went to London, 
and caUed in Mount Street at the address 
given him by Mrs. Lindsay. 

The servant said his master was out, but 
that he expected him home at six o'clock 
to dine. 

' Is diere a gentleman staying with Mr. 
Scottr asked Mr. Bowe. 
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a 



Yes, sir ; a tall, dark gentleman of the 
name of Hay/' 

^^ Tell Mr. Hay that I will call again at 
half-past six, if I am not here when he 
returns," said Mr. Rowe, giving his card to 
the man. 

Walking down Bond Street, he met 
Walter and his cousin arm-in-arm. 

^I have heen calling upon you. I 
want to have a little talk with you/' said 
Mr. Rowe^ as he shook hands with 
Walter. 

^^ I will walk with you, then, Mr. 
Rowe. Are you going hack to-night? 
Won't you dine with us?" said Walter, 
hurriedly, after he had introduced his 
cousin. 

He looked pale and haggard, and very 
different from his old bright self. 

''No; I am going back by the eight 
o'clock train," replied Mr. Rowe. 

"All right, then. I shall be home pre- 
sently, or I will meet you afterwards. 
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Harry," said Walter to his cousin, a fine, 
good-looking young man, wlio walked off 
with an unnecessary swagger. 

^' Your cousin is in the army, is he not T 
said Mr. Rowe, putting his arm through 
Walter's. 

^* Yes ; and he is going out to India next 
month. He wants me to join the regi^ 
ment and go too,^ and I am half inclined 
to do so, for I always had a liking for the 
army." 

"But what would your mother say to 
that, Walter T 

" I don't know, but I cannot help that. 
If she refuses to giye her consent to the 
only thing that can make me happy, I 
shall give up trying to please her," an- 
swered Walter, gloomily. 

"That is not right, Walter, my boy. 
Try to remember that your mother is your 
first care ; that she is even before yoursellV 
She has no one else to love or to take care 
of her." 
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" I know that, Mr. Rowe ; but if she 
irere only reasonable, I should not care 
so much. There is nothing against my 
marrying Mary. It is only a fancy of my 
mother's. She wants me to make a good 
match/' and Walter laughed bitterly. 

^^It is very hard for you, I quite ac- 
knowledge that. But I cannot help think- 
ing that if you were to come home and 
wait quietly, trying to read as you have 
been doing, your mother might be induced 
to relent." 

^ No. I believe she will never change 
now, and I could not possibly come home 
and settle down quietly without seeing 
Mary." 

'^ It would be very hard, I know. But 
would it be any easier if Mary were 
away, as she probably will be, for Mrs. 
Lindsay talks of going abroad for the 
winter ?" 

Walter did not immediately reply, but 
he presently said in a gloomy tone — 
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'^ No^ it would not make it any better ; 
but, of course, Mrs. Lindsay could not 
remain near us after the way in which my 
'mother has insulted her/' 

^^ It is not on that account, but on Mary's. 
She is, naturally enough, very wretched, 
poor girl, and a change of scene may help 
to do her good. Besides, Mrs. Lindsay 
requires a change herself; she is not at 
all well ; and she worries herself so much 
about you, Walter." 

^^ Poor dear Mrs. Lindsay ! I am very 
sorry, but it is not my fault, it is my 
mother's. I could not come home to live 
quietly, Mr. Rowe. If my mother still 
refuse to give her consent to my marriage, 
and Mrs. Lindsay will not allow Mary to 
marry me without her consent, I must go 
away somewhere. Thank you for your 
kindness, but I must go my own way 



now. 



Walter spoke in a tone of hopeless 
misery, and Mr. Rowe felt distressed at his 
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altered appearance. He stopped and laid 
his hand kindly on the young man's 
shoulder^ and said gravely— 

^ Walter^ my boy, I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart; but I cannot help 
feeling that you have still a duty to per- 
form, hard though it may be. You look 
ill ; take care of yourself, if not for your 
own or your mother's sake, then for Mary's. 
I must be off now, or I shall miss my train. 
Good-bye !" 

Walter wrung Mr. Rowe's hand, and 
turned abruptly off. 

The next morning Mr. Rowe called 
at Heath Cottage, according to his pro- 
mise. 

. Mrs. Lindsay was lying on the sofa, look- 
ing pale and tired, when he entered the 
room ; but she rose immediately to wel- 
come him. Mary was sitting by her 
mother's side, working, and she looked 
sadly changed and wan. She glanced up 
eagerly when Mr. Rowe said he had seen 

VOL. II. H 
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Walter ; and there was an anxious look in 
her usually bright eyes which distressed the 
kind clergyman. 

She looked down again when Mr. 
Rowe said that Walter was not coming 
home^ and she did not join at all in the 
conversation that he carried on with her 
mother. 

Mrs. Lindsay walked up the garden-path 
with Mr. Rowe when he was going, and he 
said — 

'^ How is Mary ?" 

*^ She is very quiet and looks ill, as you 
see ; but, strange to say, since Walter has 
been away she has not appeared quite so 
wretched. It may be that she thinks his 
vehement avowal of affection the other day 
proves that he is not in love with Ixiith. I 
trust she is not still hoping all will come 

right, as I hoped too long, I am sorry to 

» 

say. 

'^ You do not think Mrs, Hay will ever 

change, then ?" 
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'' No, I think not. Good-bye !" 

Mr. Rowe walked slowly home, thinking 
that perhaps he had not fulfilled his 
mission to Walter very well, as he had 
held out hopes to him of a change in his 
mother's decision. 

In the field before his house Mr. Rowe 
met Mrs. Hay, and she stopped to speak to 
him. 

'^I have just been calling upon Mrs. 
Rowe, and she told me that you saw 
Walter yesterday in town. How is he? 
You know I have been deserted for the 
last week." 

Mrs. Hay spoke lightly, and looked very 
bright and handsome. 

'^Walter seemed pretty well, I think," 
answered Mr. Rowe. 

^^ How was it you saw him ? Did you 
meet him?" 

^^Yes. I met him at last; but I h^d 
called before at his cousin s lodgings in 
Mount Street." 
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^^ Ah ! he is staying with Harry, then. I 
am glad of that. But how did you know 
he was there, Mr. Rowe T 

^'Mrs. Lindsay told me you imagined 
him to be there, so I went to see, and did 
not find him at home ; but I met him after^ 
wards walking with his cousin." 

^^Why did you wish to see Walter?" 
asked Mrs. Hay, looking searchingly at the 
clergyman. 

" Perhaps you may consider it an act of 
impertinent interference on my part, Mrs. 
Hay, but I went to try to persuade him to 
return home." 

" I am quite sure that whatever you did 
it would be from a kind motive, Mr. Rowe. 
Will you walk part of the way home with 
me, and I can then explain to you more at 
leisure, what my feelings are about my son's 
movements." 

"I shall be very glad to do so." 

They turned off* and went down the 
field where long ago the haymaking picnic 
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had been held the evening before Captain 
Grey came to see his sister. 

Presently Mrs. Hay began to speak in 
her usually clear, distinct tones. 

" I am not, and have not been anxious 
about Walter, Mr. Rowe, because I was 
nearly certain that he was in London; and 
now that I know him to be there, far from 
being anxious about his absence, I am 
pleased at it, for I have long wished that 
Walter and his cousin should be friends, 
and a change of scene and society is most 
desirably for Walter just now.'J 

Mrs. Hay paused, but receiving no reply 
she continued — 

^^ Of course you have heard of the little 
trouble we have had. I need not enter 
into my reasons for refusing to give my 
consent to a marriage between my son and 
Mary Lindsay. They must, I should think, 
be obvious. What I feel about Walter is, 
that while he remains here, with Mary so 
near, it is almost impossible for him to 
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avoid keeping up the profession he has 
made for so long. I therefore am glad for 
him to be away^ and intend to let my 
house here, and go with him wherever 
he likes — for a time, at any rate. Mrs. 
Lindsay talks of going abroad, and thus 
Mary will be separated from Walter. A 

complete separation in a case like this is 

I 

the only thing. Do you not agree with 
me, Mr. Rowe?" 

"I am not sure that even a separation 
will in this case be effectual, Mrs. 
Hay." 

^^ At any rate it is my duty to try what I 
can," answered Mrs. Hay, quickly. 

*^ It is not for me to criticise the wisdom 
of your decision, Mrs. Hay, but I cannot 
help telling you that I think you make a 
mistake in not allowing Walter to marry 
the object of his choice." 

" I am not sure that Mary Lindsay is 
the object of his choice," said Mrs. Hay, 
haughtily. 
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"That alters the case/' answered Mr. 
Rowe, gravely, as they stopped at the gate 
of Furze Cottage. 

^' Thank you, Mr. Rowe. Good-bye!" 
said Mrs. Hay, putting out her hand, 
coldly. 

Mr. Rowe opened the gate, and took off 
his hat as he left Mrs. Hay at the cot- 
tage. 

Mrs. Hay entered the small drawing- 
room with her usual stately walk, but 
there was a worried expression on her 
proud face as she sat down to write a 
note. 

The note was to the house-agent at E ^ 

putting her pretty cottage into his haods to 
let or sell, as he best could. 

Although Mrs. Hay was determined not 
to take advice in the management of her 
son, she knew that her decision would cost 
her something. It would cause pain to 
herself, and to others who were very dear 
to her. 
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She had taught herself to believe it a 
duty to prevent her son from marry- 
ing a girl without money, but she had 
not learnt to forget ^^ auld lang syne." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

August passed away, and nothing more 
was heard of Walter. 

Mary grew paler and paler^ and more 
and more quiet, and would scarcely take 
any interest in the preparations which her 
mother began to make for leaving home in 
October. 

Mrs. Lindsay had arranged to pass the 
winter at Nice, and afterwards, if she were 
able, to travel about in Switzerland for 
some time. 

Jane was to accompany her; and Mr. 
Rowe had offered to escort the party to 
Nice, and to assist in settling them in 
winter quarters. Occasionally Mary would 
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brighten up at descriptions that her mother 
would give of continental life, but gene- 
rally she seemed rather to avoid the sub- 
ject altogether. 

One evening she was sitting in the little 
drawing-room, watching the moon as it 
shone down upon her. 

Mrs. Lindsay was lying on the sofa, and 
the mother and daughter sat in silence, 
while the autumn evening closed gradually 
around them ; and presently there was no 
light in the little room^ except that which 
came from the bright harvest moon. 

^^ You saw what Edith said in her letter 
to me, mamma, about her cousin's wedding. 
Walter was asked to go to it. I wonder 
if he will go now ?" said Mary, at length. 

^^If he is still in London, perhaps he 
will." 

^* You know that he is an old friend of 
Edith's cousin; he has often stayed with 
her at the Manor." 

^^ Is he ? Mrs. Wallace and the three 
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girls are coming up to London for the 
wedding, are they not?" 

'^ Yes/' answered Mary, wearily ; and as 
she sat gazing out at the bright, bright 
moon, the tears came into her eyes. 

Poor Mary ! Mrs. Hay's words often 
haunted her ; and she could not think of 
Walter's meeting Edith Wallace without 
feeling a misgiving at her heart. 

Her miother, perhaps, guessed why she 
was thinking so much about the wedding 
in the Wallace family, for she presently 
changed the subject by saying : 

^^ How kind it is of Mr. Rowe to think 
of taking us to Nice, is it not ?" 

"Yes, very; and I think he will enjoy 
it. 

^^ So do I ; and it will be a great advan- 
tage having him to go with us." 

" What shall we do without him when 
we come home ?" 

^^ I was talking to Mr. Graham the other 
day about a courier, and he says he knows 
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a very good one at Nice, and will give me 
his address.'' 

^And we are to have him to look 
after us, then ? You understand all these 
things. I know nothing about travelling, 
mamma.'' 

'^ 1 have only been to Switzerland once, as 
you know ; but we always talked of seeing 
Italy and Switzerland thoroughly when 
we should return from India. I shall see 
it differently now/' said Mrs. Lindsay^ 
musingly. 

She very seldom spoke of her husband, 
even to Mary ; except occasionally, when, 
as now, she used the plural pronoun, which 
comes so naturally, and is so touching, 
when one has gone. 

Mary did not answer, but rose from her 
seat by the window, and sat down by the 
side of her mother s sofa, and leant her 
head against it : and Mrs. Lindsay put her 
hand lovingly down on the bright, golden 
hair. 
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That same evening Mrs. Hay was sitting 
ia her little drawing-room, but she was not 
looking at the moon ; she was reading by 
the light of a lamp. 

The light fell on her shining dark hair, 
which was brushed straight across her fore- 
head^ showing to advantage the classical 
contour of her face; and, as she looked 
down at the book, it would have been diffi- 
cult to have seen a face more beautiful and 
intellectual. 

Mrs. Hay frequently sat, when reading 
or thinking, with her elbow on the table, 
supporting her head on her hand. She 
was sitting now in her favourite position, 
which was a decidedly becoming one ; but 
there was no one to. admire the handsome 
profile, and the white, well-shaped hand. 

The book Mrs. Hay was reading was no 
light, amusing one, written to beguile a 
dull or unoccupied hour; but was deep, 
requiring some mind and some study to be 
understood. 
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Mrs. Hay read on quietly and with 
evident interest, but presently she heard 
the sharp click of her garden gate, which 
betokened an arrival of some sort. 

She looked hastily up, hearing the step 
of some one coming down the gravel path 
— a step that was not unfamiliar at Furze 
Cottage. Then there was a knock at the 
door, and, when the door was opened, there 
was the sound of *a hat and a stick being 
deposited upon the slab, — which was also 
very home-like; and when the door opened, 
and Walter entered the room, his mother 
felt scarcely surprised. 

'^At last, Walter!" she said, rising 
hastily. 

Walter stooped down and kissed his 
mother, and, as she stood with her hand on 
his shoulder, he said gravely : 

"Are you surprised to see me, mother?" 

'*No; I knew you would come," an- 
swered Mrs. Hay, looking hastily up into 
Walters face; for there was something 
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in his tone which was strange and un^ 
usual. 

He looked pale, thin, and miserahle. 
Mrs. Hay sat down in the seat she had just 
left, and Walter took his usual one, in the 
arm-chair by the fire-place ; and there was 
a silence between them. 

Presently Mrs. Hay said : 

"Why did you not answer my letters, 
Walter?" 

" I did not know how to answer them, 
mother. At least, I have come now to do 
so in person. Mother, I am going to try 
you once more. Will you allow me to do as 
I wish ? or do you still refuse to give your 
consent to my engagement ?" 

" Walter, why bring up this old misery ? 
I have told you that I shall never change ; 
and you surely know me well enough to 
be quite certain that I mean what I say." 

'^ Very well, then, mother ; I go out to 
India next month." 

Go out to India ! What would you do 



(( 
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there?" said Mrs. Hay, laughing. She 
was resorting to her old plan of treating 
Walter s proposals as a joke. But her son ' 
was a man now. 

"I shall buy a commission in the 33rd 
— Harry Scott's regiment — in fact, I am 
only waiting for your decision to make 
my final arrangements/' answered Walter, 
quietly ; but his brow darkened. 

" And where will you get the money to 
do that, my dear Walter?' asked his 
mother, still smiling. 

'^ There is enough of the money left for 
me by my father to do so. I have ascer- 
tained that," Walter said, rising and begin- 
ning to pace the little room with rapid 
strides. 

" Don't talk nonsense, Walter." 

^^ No, mother ; I am not doing so. This 
is a conclusion that I have come to after 
much thought ; therefore, it is anything but 
nonsense. You will be sorry some day, 
mother, for your treatment of me. Do you 
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think that I am a boy, to be laughed out 
of my plans ?" 

" I think, rather, that you will be sorry 
some day for this trouble that you are 
causing me/' said Mrs. Hay, coldly. 

"It is in self-defence^ mother. I am 
sorry to pain you ; but I could not remain 
here, or even in England, to suffer what 
I have done for the last few months. It 
is your own fault. Mother, will you 
not change ? Say I may marry my dear 
Mary ?" And . Walter stopped suddenly 
before his mother, and looked at her with 
his dark eyes full of tears. 

Mrs. Hay turned very pale, and she 
looked for a moment at her boy, her beau- 
tiful Walter — such a proud, loving look — 
and then she said : *' I cannot, Walter." 

" Then take the consequences !" answered 
Walter, in a low voice of suppressed pas- 
sion. 

He took up his candle, and left the 
room ; and his mother listened to him as 

VOL, II. I 
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he went up-stairs and shut the door of his 
bedroom with a decided bang. 

So Mrs. Hay was left sitting alone again, 
and she leant her head on her hand in 
her old position. But now her face was 
anxious and troubled, and she was thinking 
painfully and deeply. Walter had returned 
— he was safe up-stairs in his own room — 
but his coming home had not been what 
she had expected. She had thought that 
he would return penitent, and ready to do 
as she wished. 

But he seemed as determined— even 
more so — than ever. 

And the only alternative left to her now 
was^ that he should go away from her, and 
give up the profession she had always 
wished him to follow, and the life alto- 
gether that she had planned for him. 

Mrs. Hay felt scarcely prepared to ac- 
cept this alternative, and for a minute or 
two she wavered in her determination. 

She would let Walter marry the object 
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of his choice — the pretty, amiable Mary 
Lindsay — the child of her friend, whose 
companionship- (perhaps, also, whose love) 
must otherwise be sacrificed. If she gave 
her consent to such a marriage, they would 
all be happy together again. Mrs. Hay 
rested for a minute in the thought of such 
happiness. 

But then quickly followed the thought 
of Walter — a poor curate, with no hope 
of preferment, with a wife and family to 
support. 

This was the dark side of the picture ; 
and it was a picture very different from 
the one Mrs. Hay had painted for her son. 
She had loved to think of him as a rich 
and prosperous country rector married to 
Edith Wallace; and she had often imagined 
herself at hand to guide and advise the 
young people. In these plans for her son, 
Mrs. Hay had not entirely set aside all 
romance or love; but she had persuaded 
herself that, in the one case, the love with 
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which Walter and Mary would commence 
their married life would cool, as the troubles 
and cares of poverty came around them ; 
but, in the other case, Walter and -Edith 
would pass their life in a state of ever- 
increasing love and respect for each other. 

Now there seemed no hope of Mrs. 
Hay's cherished plan being carried out, for 
if Walter were to go to India he would be 
as much separated from Edith as from 
Mary. 

She must either lose him with the un- 
certain hope of his marrying well in India, 
or keep him at home as a poor curate. 

Mrs. Hay was not a selfish woman, 
except for her son ; and, as she thought 
of this plan of Walter's, the objections 
which had at first presented themselves 
began to vanish. 

The army, at any rate, was an honour- 
able profession, and promotion was no 
slower, and was rather more certain, than 
in the church. 
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The society in India in which Walter 
would be placed was good, and would 
afford him opportunities of meeting girls as 
desirable in every way as Edith Wallace. 

If she could feel that it would be best 
for Walter to go away, Mrs. Hay would 
sacrifice herself for his sake. 

She thought long and earnestly, until 
the clock struck twelve, when she rose 
from her chair with a start. 

She took her candle and went up-stairs 
to her room. On the way she passe^ 
Walter s door, and she thought of the days 
long ago when she used to go and look at 
Bim asleep before she went to bed. 

Mrs. Hay could see now the bright rosy 
face, with the long dark eyelashes, and the 
chubby little hand thrown out on the white 
coverlet. It seemed so natural to think of 
her little boy. 

As she closed her door the tears were 
in Mrs. Hay's dark eyes — those eyes in 
which the least sign of such weakness had 
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never been seen by any friend, however 
dear. 

The next morning Lily Rowe was sitting 
in the Rectory garden under the old elm 
tree, where Eric used to sit. 

Lily was looking out over the field with 
the autumn sun shining on it — the field 
where the cows and the sheep were grazing 
peacefully. But she was not thinking of 
the field, or the sun, the cows, or the sheep. 

Lily had grown quiet lately, since her 
sister's wedding, and Kathie was now the 
only gay one of the family. And now, as 
Lily gazed at the bright scene before her, 
there was a wistful look in her once laugh- 
ing eyes. 

Presently she heard the step of some one 
coming down the path behind her, and she 
turned her head to see who it was. She 
jumped up with a face all aglow with 
delight. 

^^ Walter, how you frightened me I'* she 
exclaimed, putting out her hand. 
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**Why, Lily, you have soon forgotten 
me/' answered Walter, taking Lily's 
hand. • 

^^ No, no ! I have not forgotten you, but 
i should as soon have thought of seeing 
Fred as you. I thought you were in 
London/' 

^^ And Fred is in Italy. Did you think 
I should never come back, then?" said 
Walter, taking a seat by Lily's side. 

He spoke with an attempt at his old 
tone of banter, which he always used 
with Lily ; but it was not a very successful 
attempt, and Lily turned and looked 
earnestly at him. 

^^ You look ill and rakish, Walter," 
she said lightly. 

^^ I don't know why I should look rakish, 
Lily ; but it is not very likely that I should 
look well," answered Walter. 

^^What have you been doing all this 
time ?" 

^* Nothing. And I have grown tired of 
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doing that, so I am going to try a new 
occupation. I am going to India^ Lily> to 
serve my Queen and country." 

*^ Going to India! My dear Walter, 
what do you mean ?" 

" Simply what I say, Lily." 

^^ But your mother will never consent to 
that." 

^* She has done so." 

*' Walter, do you mean what you say? 
Mrs. Hay really approves of your going 
into the army ?" 

^^She approves of it so far, that she 
would rather I went to India with my 
regiment than that I should marry Mary. 
So I am going ; and this is why you see 
me here to-day, Lily." 

"And you have come to say good-bye 
then, and want me to say I am sorry to lose 
you. No, Mr. Walter, I never make com- 
pliments." 

" I do not wish you to compliment me, 
Lily; and I shall hope to see you agaiii 
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before I go next month. Is Mr. Rowe at 
home? I want to speak to him." 

^ He is in his study^ I believe." 

^^ Then I will go to him at once. Good- 
bye, Lily !'' 

" Good-bye, Walter. Take care you 
don't kill yourself the first day you wear 
your sword. If I don't see you again, 
good-bye ; and I hope the climate of India 
will suit you." 

^^ Good-bye !" said Walter, laughing, and 
thinking to himself how gay and light- 
hearted Lily was. 

He went into Mr. Rowe s study, and told 
him his tale of trouble. 

^^ Well, Walter, I do not know what to 
say. It does not seem right for you to 
leave your mother^ and yet I am not sure 
that such a complete change in every way 
as you propose for yourself will not be the 
best thing for you." 

" I am sure it will, Mr. Rowe. I could 
not settle down quietly again to read even 
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if I went abroad somewhere, as my mother 
wishes. I must have, as you say, a com- 
plete change, and I shall get that by going 
into the army and to India. Perhaps, when 
in ten years I return, my mother and Mrs. 
Lindsay will allow me to marry." 

Walter spoke bitterly and looked miser- 
able, and Mr. Rowe felt deeply pained for 
him. As he held his hand he said : 

^* Remember, my boy, that though life 
looks dark to you now, and it may be hard 
to rouse yourself, still you have youth and 
strength and courage left to you, and the 
possibility of living a noble life. God 
bless you !" 

"Thank you, Mr. Rowe, for all your 
kindness to me. I shall see you again 
before I go." 

"I am not sure that I am right in 
letting you take this step, Walter ; but 
perhaps you will say I cannot prevent 
you." 

" You know that it is the best thing that 
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I can do, poor miserable fellow that I am/' 
said Walter. 

And soon he had left the Rectory, and the 
bright pretty garden, and Lily sitting there 
under the old elm tree^ gazing out over 
the fields and the common^ with the heath 
in its autumn glory. 

Walter walked on and on, across the 
woods to Hexly, through the little village, 
past the church, and over the brow of the 

hill, to B Clump. Then along the 

fields until he came to B Hill, where 

the picnic had been held after Nelly Rowe's 
wedding. 

Walter thought of that, and of many 
other picnics which had taken place there, 
when he and Mary and the Rowes were all 
children together. 

He walked fast. A merry party were 
just going to spread their cloth for dinner, 
and their V9ices sounded gaily in the sweet 
autumn air. 

Walter sighed and turned wearily away* 
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He went down the hill to the furze bush 
hidden by the trees, by the side of the little 
stream, where he and Mary had sat when 
Kathie caught them. 

Walter stood looking at the stream as 
it ran cheerfully along, and he felt more 
and more sad and down at heart. 

He retraced his steps up the hill, past 
the merry party, along the fields, and so 
on the road homewards. 

When he reached Furze Cottage the sun 
was setting over the old church tower, and 
the common with the bright purple heath 
was beautiful in the autumn evening glow. 

Walter and his mother dined together, 
and during dinner Mrs. Hay said : 

"I have heard from the house agent, 
Walter. He has an opportunity of letting 
the cottage for six weeks, but the people 
are anxious to be in by Monday. What 
shall I do r 

^^As you like, mother. I shall leave 
to-morrow, as there is no time to be lost ; 
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SO that, as far as I am concerned, the 
people can come in on Saturday if they 
like." 

'' Then I shall let it from Monday." 

" Where will you go, mother?" 

^ I have promised the Wallaces to stay 
with them some time this autumn, and I 
know I can go whenever I like." 

^'They are coming up to London for 
their cousins wedding in a fortnight, I 
believe." 

^* Well, I can stay with them until then," 
answered Mrs. Hay, with something like a 
sigh. 

" Yes," answered Walter. 

Presently he went out again, and now 
the moon and the stars had appeared. 

He walked along the common, not up 
the lane so well known to him, and pre- 
sently he came to the pit, where he and 
Mary used to play as children. 

As if from old custom, Walter walked 
down the steep little path, which used to 
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seem like a mountain path to the children, 
and up the other side. 

Before he reached the top of the pit he 
saw some one standing at the edge ; but the 
figure turned and walked slowly away. 

It was nearly dark ; the light which came 
from the moon was not sufficient to enable 
him to distinguish objects at a distance. 

But Walter knew the slight figure wrap- 
ped in the long cloak. It was the com- 
panion in the very games he had just been 
thinking of. 

'' Mary !" he called. 

And Mary was soon in his arms. 

" My darling !" said Walter, in his tender, 
manly voice. 

Mary leanf her head on the dear shoulder 
from very weariness, and for a few minutes 
there was a silence between them. 

Mary had suffered much since she had 
last felt those strong arms around her ; but 
for a minute, as she rested in them^ the 
pain she had endured, and the pain she 
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had yet to endure, were both alike for- 
gotten. 

** Don't cry, Mary, my treasure," said 
Walter, presently, as he felt a tear drop 
upon his hand. 

"Walter, I cannot help it. When did 
you come home ?" 

" Last night ; but I am going away again 
to-morrow. I am going to India, Mary." 

"To India^ Walter!" And presently 
another scalding tear dropped upon Wal- 
ter s hand. 

^^ My darling, come with me ! Let us go 
together, and then it will be happiness 
instead of misery/' exclaimed Walter, im- 
petuously kissing the face which was now 
wet with tears. 

** Walter, how can I ? Your mother — " 

*' Come with me now, Mary. She need 
know nothing about it. Come at once, my 
darling, my treasure, my loved one!" 

"Walter!" exclaimed Mary, drawing 
back. 
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" Yes, darling ! Your mother would not 
object. After we were once married, I 
believe she would be pleased, and then my 
mother must learn to like it." 

^^ Walter, unless you were excited and 
unlike yourself, you would not say that of 



mamma." 



"Is it unlike me to be fond of you, 
Mary ?" said Walter, reproachfully. 

" No, dear Walter ; but it is unlike you 
to wish me to run away from my mother."* 

" It is not, Mary ; and if you loved nae 
as well as I love you, you would not say 
so. Mary, do you love me? If you do, 
you will come with me." And Walter 
seized Mary's hand again. 

" You need not ask that question, Wal- 
ter ; you know perfectly well that I love 

you." 

"Then come with me, my own love," 
said Walter, wildly pressing Mary to his 
bosom. 

" I cannot, Walter. You ask too much." 
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^^ Then you do not love me, Mary. You 
love your mother more; or perhaps it is 
that you have not forgotten Eric. They 
always told me you were in love with 
him,*' said Walter, angrily pushing Mary 
from him. 

^^ Who told you that ?" asked Mary, in a 
calm voice. 

"My mother and — and the Rowes; at 
least, Nelly said you encouraged him so, 
and I never would believe it, but now I 
do." 

" You believe that I loved and still love 
Eric better than you, Walter ?" 

" Yes, I do, or you would do as I wish. 
There, you do not contradict it. You 
cannot." 

" I certainly shall not contradict it," said 
Mary, coldly. 

^^ Because you cannot. Good-bye, then !" 
And Walter plunged down the pit into the 
darkness. 

^^ Walter!" cried Mary, but no answer 
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came to her save the distant tinkle of the 
sheep-bell and the lowing of the cattle, and 
she shivered as she stood alone and felt the 
chill autumn air around her. 

The moon was hidden by a cloud, and 
the darkness seemed to increase, but still 
Mary stood where Walter had left her, and 
the weight which had come over her heart 
at the picnic at B Hill seetned to in- 
crease, until she could have screamed aloud 
in her agony. But presently she remem- 
bered that her mother had gone to bed 
with a bad headache, and would be won- 
dering where she was. 

She turned and ran quickly home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Lindsay and Mary went 
to church as usual. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Hay was sitting in her pew alone. After 
the service, Mary and her mother walked 
slowly towards home, Lily and Kathie 
Rowe accompanymg them. 

^^ Here comes Mrs. Hay, she is following 
us," said Kathie. 

^^Is she?" said Mrs. Lindsay quietly, 
while Mary's pale face flushed, and she 
exclaimed hurriedly : 

^^ I will go to the Rectory, mamma, and 
will come home presently," and she turned 
oflF to the gate which led from the field 
into the garden, followed by the two Rowes. 
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Mrs. Lindsay walked on, and presently 
Mrs. Hay overtook her. 

^^ I want to say good-bye to you, Mary, 
I am going away to-morrow," she said, as 
she shook hands with her friend. 

^^ Are you ? for how long ?" 

^^ I don't know, exactly. I have let my 
house. Are you surprised ? It is only for 
six weeks at present ; but I shall try to let 
it again afterwards, or perhaps even sell it. 
I think it the best plan, Mary, don't you ?" 

^^ Perhaps it is," answered Mrs. Lindsay, 
as she resumed her walk. 

There was a pause as they walked slowly 
down the field. Presently, Mrs. Hay said : 
" When I decided upon letting the house, 
I did not of course think of Walter going 
away, as you have probably heard he in- 
tends doing." 

^^He told Mary he was going to India 
next month." 

^^ Told Mary ! when did he see her ?" 

*^ On Thursday evening." 
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^^ That was the night he left. I thought 
he would have stayed longer; but he 
hurried away again, leaving me quite 
suddenly that night." And again there 
was a pause. 

" Do you think it a good plan, Mary ?'* 

^^Whatr 

" For Walter to go into the army T 

^^ I think it better for him than staying 
in London doing nothing, or worse than 
nothing, or even than staying at home to 
make himself and you wretched." 

^^ But we might have been so happy." 

" Yes," was the quiet answer. 

By this time they were going down the 
last field, the field at the back of Heath 
Cottage. It was a bright sunny after- 
noon, and the September air was soft and 
fresh. 

" I am sorry to leave this dear place/' 
Mrs. Hay said. 

^* Is there any occasion, now that Walter 
has left, Ethel ?" 
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" I do not know ; but I could not stay 
alone. I must have some change." 

They were now at the gate of Heath 
Cottage. 

"You will come in?" said Mrs. Lind- 
say. 

" No, thank you, Mary. I must go 
home. Good-bye," Mrs. Hay said, putting 
out her hand. " You are going abroad, 
are you not ?" 

^^ Yes ; in about a fortnight. Good-bye, 
Ethel, and may God bless you." And 
Mrs. Lindsay took the hand held out and 
pressed it lightly in her own. 

^^ Good-bye, Mary." And so the friends 
parted. 

Mrs. Lindsay s eyes were full of tears as 
she went into her little garden, and Mrs. 
Hay's face was pale and severe as she 
walked down the lane home. 

It was growing dark the next evening, 
when Mrs. Hay arrived at The Manor, 
and she could only just see that Mrs. 
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Wallace and Edith were standing inside 
the opened door. 

^* I am quite ashamed that you should 
have come alone from the station," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wallace ; ^^ hut Edith and I 
have been so busy all day seeing poor 
Arthur oflF, that, although we fully in- 
tended one of us to meet you, we were 
detained at the last moment, and Constance 
and Rosa are, as you know, away." 

"Where has Arthur gone?" said Mrs. 
Hay, as she went into the drawing-room 
which was lighted up with a comfortable 
bright fire, for the evening was cold. 

" He is off for a year, abroad. I do not 
thmk he has any settled plan. His going 
has been a great trouble to me, but he 
seemed so determined that I did not like 
to oppose him." 

^ It is rather sudden, ia it not ?" 

" Yes ; but he has been talking of going 
abroad for some time, and has only lately 
decided upon doing so." 
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^^ I hope it may do him good. I did 
not think he looked well when I saw him 
at Walham." 

^' He has been so dull lately," said Edith. 

^^ Yes ; I thought he seemed very much 
changed." 

^^ He is in love, poor fellow, and that 
does change a person," said his mother, 
sighing. 

*^ Yes, indeed ;" echoed Mrs. Hay. And 
then they went to dress for dinner. 

That night after Mrs. Hay had retired to 
her room, there came a knock at her door, 
and Mrs. Wallace entered. 

^^ I hope I am not disturbing you ; but I 
do so want to know more about Walter. 
We were so surprised to hear of the sudden 
change in his plans," she said, taking a seat 
by the fire. 

^* You could not have been more sur- 
prised than I was. You know that he has 
been away from me for some time, I 
suppose ?" 
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^ Edith told me he left home a day or 
two after Nelly Rowe*s wedding." 

^^ Oh yes. She was at Walham at the 
time, of course; but did she know what 
was the cause of his leaving ?" 

^^ No ; at least I do not know. Arthur 
did, for he told me he thought it was 
something to do with his engagement with 
Mary Lindsay." 

^^ I suppose Walter told him. then. It 
was simply this. Mary and Walter, as you 
know, have always been so much together 
that they are naturally very fond of each 
other. And as they have not seen much of 
anybody else, they have grown up with the 
notion that they are to be married. I 
have seen this for some time, and have 
always set my face against it, for of course 
it could not be, and have taken every 
means I could to enlarge their society. In 
Walter's case this has so far succeeded 
that I believe him to be very fond of 
somebody else. But with poor little Mary, 
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it is, I am sorry to say, different, and she 
has not yet learnt to love any one else. 
And Walter knowing this> and being con- 
stantly with her, very naturally imagines 
himself still in love with her, and there- 
fore bound to her. I have refused to give 
my consent to an engagement between 
them, and have insisted upon th^ir being 
separated ; and this, you see, is the result" 

^^ Walter has determined to go away ?" 

^^ Yes. I had continued hoping that he 
would change ; but now, as you know, he 
has a commission in the army, and his 
name was in the Gazette to-day. He has 
gone off to the dep6t at Parkhurst, until 
his regiment goes out to India. So you 
see they will be separated indeed^" and 
Mrs. Hay smiled rather sadly. 

*^ Well, Mrs. Hay, it is a great trial for 
you, but we must hope it is for the best. 
At any rate, Walter will, as you say, be 
away from Mary." 

^^ I think most of that now ; but I 
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am disappointed that all my plans for him 
are upset." 

" I am sorry that he will be separated 
from Edith, if only for her own sake ; but 
if it is to be, she must make the best 
of it and so must we. Poor little Mary is 
not the only sufferer." 

The ^^ it "was left to explain itself, which 
was not, perhaps, very difficult. 

Mrs. Hay Jooked down and played with 
the ends of her glossy dark hair which 
was hanging all over her shoulders. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Wallace said : 

^^ You see, the worst of it is, that in the 
army promotion is very slow, and there is 
almost as little chance of getting on for 
some time as there is in the church. But I 
suppose that when Walter returns a captain, 
you will not still object to his marrying 
Mary Lindsay, if they continue to wish it T 

^ I cannot say. I do not anticipate such 
a catastrophe as that. I fancy Walter will 
not be long unmarried " 
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" I am sure I hope he won't do anything 
in a hurry, which he may repent of after- 
wards. Poor little Mary !" and Mrs. Wal- 
lace sighed, for she had a kind heart, and 
would not willingly poison any one's pros- 
pects in life. 

'' Poor Edith !" said Mrs. Hay, with a 
look of annoyance. 

^^ Yes. Poor Edie, too ; but she has not 
been so long in love, nor has she been 
so sure of its being returned." 

^^ I do not see that this materially alters 
the case," answered Mrs. Hay, a little 
stiffly. 

^^ I have not told Edith that Walter is 
going to India. I thought perhaps she 
would hear of it somehow or other, and I 
would rather not be the first to tell her," 

" Then you do feel a littl e for her ?" 

*^ Of course I do, Mrs. Hay," answered 
Mrs. Wallace, . adding, presently, ^^ you 
know, I suppose, that my niece is going to 
marry a great friend of your nephew's. 
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They are all going out to India by the 
same ship." 

^^ Yes. I heard so ; and I am glad that 
Walter Mdll have some friends on board. 
He is asked to the wedding, but I do not 
know whether he will come up for it or 
not." 

^^ Poor fellow ! I should think he does 
not feel much in spirits for a wedding." 

Mrs. Hay made no reply to this remark, 
and presently Mrs. Wallace wished her 
good-night, and left her. 

A fortnight passed away, and nothing 
was heard of Waljter. He had promised 
his mother to see her before he left for 
India^ but how or when he had not 
said. 

Mrs. Hay went up to London with the 
Wallaces, and had agreed to stay with 
them until they returned to The Manor. 

Mrs. Wallace's brother-in-law, whose 
daughter was to be married, lived in 
Grosvenor Square; and on the evening 
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before the wedding there was to be an 
^* at home" party at his house. Edith was 
going to wear the same gown that she wore 
at the ball after Nelly Howe's wedding. 

When she put it on, the scene of that 
evening came back to her. Walter and 
Mary, Charlie Meredith, Lily and Kathie 
Rowe, and her own brother Arthur, all 
dancing so merrily. They were so gay 
that night, and Edith felt very sad now. 
She was sorry for poor Mary, as she knew 
she had been in great trouble. And she 
was sorry for Walter, and she wondered to 
herself why going into the army was sup- 
posed to be a cure for a love-sick person. 
She did not know that he was to go so far 
away, and that in this the cure was sup- 
posed to dwell. For Edith very rarely 
spoke of Walter Hay, never asked questions 
about him, and, except by the colour in 
her clear and usually white cheek, never 
showed that she was attending when his 
name was mentioned. 
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When Edith was dressed that night, her 
mother and Mrs. Hay came into her room, 
and they both looked at her critically, and 
suggested various little improvements to be 
made in her attire. When they left her, 
she looked in the glass, where she could 
see herself from head to foot, and she saw 
reflected there a splendid young creature ; 
but she did not care for that, perhaps was 
hardly conscious just then of the fact. As 
she looked, she thought of Walter Hay, 
who had danced with her in that gown, 
and her mind wandered away to the Isle 
of Wight, where she had once spent a 
winter. 

Just about that time, eight o'clock, — for 
Edith had promised to be at her uncle's 
early, — Harry Scott was dining at his 
lodgings in Mount Street with his cousin, 
Walter Hay. 

" You can't think how glad I am you 
have come up, old fellow," Harry was 
saying ; '* for of course you will go with 
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me to the Wallaces to-night ; and I think 
it will be good fun." 

*^No, I don't think I shall, Harry; I 
only came up to see about getting my out- 
fit, and I thought I might perhaps go to 
the wedding to-morrow, as they seem to 
wish it so much. But I can't stand a 
musical party just now." 

*' Oh yes, you can. I have no notion of 
your staying moping about all the evening ; 
it will do you good to come. I care for 
music, certainly ; but there will be a lot of 
our fellows there, to whom I want to in- 
troduce you, so you will be amused." 

''Very well. It does not much signify 
what I do," said Walter, gloomily ; but he 
presently added : *' I wonder if Mrs. Arthur 
Wallace and her daughters will be there?" 

'' Perhaps so» I hope the lovely Edith 
will be there. She and I always have no 
end of flirtation." 

*' Do you?" said Walter quickly. 

'' Yes. Shall you be jealous ?" 
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^' Not r," said Walter, shrugging his 
shoulders." 

It was half-past ten when the two young 
men entered the drawing-room of No. — , 
Grosvenor Square, where they found a very 
large party assembled. 

Almost the first thing that caught 
Walter's attention as he went into the 
room was his mother standing opposite to 
the door, talking to Edith Wallace. He 
went forward rather eagerly to shake hands 
with Edith, but his manner to his mother 
was cold and constrained. Edith appeared 
rather agitated, for her face, which had 
been more than usually pale when Walter 
first noticed her, grew, as she spoke to him, 
flushed, and her manner was unusually 
embarrassed. 

** I had no notion that we should see you 
here to-night," she said. 

*' Nor had I that I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you ; although, if I had 
thought at all about it, I might have known 
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it was most likely." A remark which 
professed more indifference about Edith's 
movements than Walter was in reality 
feeling. 

" That is hardly complimentary^ Walter," 
said his mother, laughing. 

'^ Is it not, mother ? Miss Wallace, I 
have no doubt, will excuse me,** answered 
Walter, coldly. He turned away almost 
immediately to speak to Mrs. Wallace. 
Presently Edith was asked to sing, and she 
went to the piano, escorted there by Harry 
Scott, who afterwards stood by her side to 
turn over the leaves of her music. When 
there was a pause in the song, he qx)ke to 
her in a very low voice, and she smUed and 
looked animated and pleased. Walter, 
from the other side of the room, leaning 
against the wall, not speaking to any one, 
watched Edith and his cousin, as they 
seemed thus mutually pleased. Edith was 
singing a song which he used to be very 
fond of when they were in Italy together. 
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And Walters face, as he listened and 
watched, grew more and more gloomy. 

"How very ill your son looks, Mrs. 
Hay," said Mrs. Hugh Wallace. 

" Yes, he does not look well," answered 
Mrs. Hay, beating time with her fan to 
Edith's music. But in spite of being so 
engrossed with the song, she found time to 
watch her tall, melancholy-looking son. 

When Edith had finished singing, she 
sat down on a sofa, and Harry took a place 
by her side, and they kept up a very lively 
conversation for some time, still watched 
by Walter, until Harry was called away 
to sing. Edith was thus left alone, sitting 
quite at the end of the room, apart from 
the rest of the party, and her face instantly 
lost its bright expression, and she looked 
pale again and sad. Walter had not moved 
from his position by the wall ; but now he 
walked across the room, and sat down by 
the side of Edith. 

Mrs. Hay begged for a trio from the 
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bridegroom elect and his JiancScy and Harry 
Scott. And as they all sang unusually 
well, this trio attracted great attention. 

"You don't look well, Miss Wallace/' 
said Walter. 

^^Nor do you; you look dreadfully ill 
and thin," answered Edith. 

*' But that is not to be wondered at. I 
have had enough to make any fellow look 
wretched since I saw you after Nelly's 
wedding. You know I am going out to 
India ?" 

" I have only heard it this evening. I — 
I was so sor — so — so surprised." 

"Were you going to say sorry, Edith? 
that was kind of you." 

" Of course, I am sorry, Walter ; we all 
are ;" and Edith's face grew scarlet again, 
and her beautiful lip trembled. 

Walter looked at her earnestly, and his 
own lip shook a little. 

" It is the best thing for me. You have 
heard all about iny trouble, Edith ?" 
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*' Yes ; I have been so sorry for you both." 

*' Mary does not need your pity." 

*^What do you mean, Walter?" ex- 
claimed Edith, turning round in her sur- 
prise, and looking at him for the first time 
since he had taken the seat by her side ; and 
he noticed that her eyes were full of tears. 

'' She does not care for me," Walter said, 
in a low, hoarse voice. 

^' Doesn't care for you, Walter ! What 
can you mean ? " 

^^I know she does not^ Edith, or she 
would have continued faithful through 
anything." 

*' And has she not ? " 

'^ No ; she prefers her mother to me." 

^^I cannot believe that, after all these 
years of devotion to you." 

^ No ! I don't wonder ; it is hard to be- 
lieve; but it is all over between us, now 
and for ever, Edith ; and I shall go off to 
India to try and forget my trouble." 

'' All over between you, Walter ! " and 
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Edith's face turned perfectly colourless, so 
that Walter exclaimed : 

''AreyouiU?' 

'^ I don't feel quite well ; this room is so 
hot, I must walk outside ;" and Edith rose, 
but she trembled so much that she could 
hardly stand. Walter gave her his arm to 
support her, and they went out of a door 
which led on to some leads, where flowers 
and evergreens were arranged. Edith sat 
down again, and leant back, with her eyes 
closed. 

'' Shall I call some one, Edith ?" 

'' No, no, Walter — only stay with me ; I 
shall be well directly/* 

Edith looked so beautiful, with her long 
dark eyelashes resting on her perfectly 
colourless face, Walter watched her ear- 
nestly, and, as he did so, he noticed that 
she wore a little bracelet, which he had 
given her years ago, when they were abroad 
together. The party had interchanged 
presents, and Walter wore a charm on his 
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watch-chain which Edith had given him. 
He remembered as he looked at her pale 
face he had once been told that Edith loved 
him ; and then^ there came many instances 
before his mind^ which might have been 
taken as proofs of such love. Now she 
seemed much more distressed at the thought 
of his going away than Mary had been. 
Presently some tears came slowly from be- 
neath the long dark eyelashes, and Walter 
exclaimed, impetuously : 

'' Edith, do you love me T 

" Walter !" exclaimed Edith, looking at 
him in surprise, but with such a tell-tale, 
sudden brightness. 

" Do you love me, Edith r' 

*^ You have no business to ask that ques- 
tion, Walter. Think of Mary," said Edith, 
drawing back the hand which Walter had 
taken. 

'' I have told you she is nothing to me. 
She does not love me. It is all over be- 
tween us," answered Walter, impatiently. 
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Edith looked down and made no reply, 
but the colour rose in her cheeks. 

'^ Speak to me, Edith," said Walter, 
throwing himself on his knees before her. 

She raised her eyes and looked at him 
steadily, although her lip trembled, 

''How can I tell that you love me, 
Walter?" 

** Won't you believe my word, Edith ?" 
said Walter, looking at her with eyes full 
of love, and again taking her hand. 

'' I cannot, Walter," she answered, in her 
softest tones. 

''You are cruel, heartless, ungenerous!" 
exclaimed Walter, rising hastily from his 
knees, and beginning to pace the leads with 
rapid strides. 

Edith looked at him as he turned away ; 
a look which would have quieted him, had 
he seen it. 

When Mrs. Wallace was having her hair 
brushed that night, her daughter Edith came 
into her room, and the maid was dismissed. 
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Edith knelt down on the hearth-rug at her 
mother s knee, and buried her face in hei 
lap. Mrs. Wallace put her hand caressingly 
on her child's long dark tresses of hair. 

" Mamma, Walter has asked me to go out 
to India with him/' Edith said, in a low voice. 

"" My darling, has he ? But Mary !" 

^' He says it is all over between them, 
and that, if I love him, it is all right, for 
he has always been fond of me. What shall 
I do, mamma ? You know how I love him." 

*^Yes, my dear, I do. God bless you, 
my darling!" and poor Mrs. Wallace, be- 
tween her delight at having at last a hope 
of achieving what she had so desired, and 
her grief at the thoughts of the possi- 
bility of losing her favourite child, burst, 
very much to her surprise, into rather 
an hysterical flood of tears. And mother 
and daughter kept each other company in 
.tears for some time. Then Mrs. Wallace 
led Edith gently to her own room, and 
stayed with her until she fell asleep, when 
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she left her. On her way back to her room 
she passed Mrs, Hay's door, and she could 
not resist knocking to see if that lady were 
asleep or not. No ; she was sitting by the 
fire, looking worried and anxious. 

^' I could not help coming to tell you that 
Walter has asked Edith to marry him," 
said Mrs. Wallace, with delight. 

''Has he really f* asked Mrs. Hay, her 
face flushing all over. 

'' Yes ! Fancy, after all I Good-m^i ! 
I will not keep you up any longer ;" and 
Mrs. Wallace, in her dressing-gown, de- 
parted as noiselessly as she had arrived. 

Mrs. Hay did not move from her seat for 
a long time. What she had so longed and 
planned for had come to pass, then. Yes, 
she had at last got her wish. But as she 
sat and gazed into the decaying embers of 
the fire, a feeling came over Ker very dif- 
ferent from what she had anticipated when 
Walter should have proposed to Edith. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Edith did not long keep Walter in suspense. 
Her great love soon triumphed over a na- 
tural reserve which she felt in accepting a 
proposal from him, knowing how deeply 
he had loved another girl. And in less 
than a month from the time that Walter had 
parted from Mary, he was engaged again. 

So Mrs. Wallace did not return at once 
to Devonshire, but remained for a fortnight 
longer in Hyde Park Gardens. It was a very 
busy fortnight, for there was only that time 
to prepare Edith's trousseau and make the 
necessary preparations for the wedding, 
which was to take place just a week before 
the start for India. Walter returned to the 
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Isle of Wight the day after the musical party 
in Grosvenor Square, but he ran up to town 
frequently in the fortnight, and he spent the 
evening before his wedding-day in Hyde 
Park Gardens. His mother was still staying 
there, and she and Mrs. Wallace, with Con- 
stance and Rosa, were to accompany the 
young people as far as Paris, where Arthur 
had been asked to meet them. Walter 
had never seen his mother alone since his 
engagement to Edith Wallace, and he had 
not even informed her of it himself. His 
manner to her was always gentle ; but his old 
affectionate attentions were not renewed, 
and Mrs. Hay often - watched him as he 
sat by the side of Edith, and sighed for a 
little more of the love she was so ac- 
customed to. 

When he said good-night to her on that 
last evening, she detained his hand, and 
asked him to come lo her room with her, as 
she wished to speak to him. He followed 
her without speaking, and they sat down 
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on either side of the fire-place, and for a 
few moments there was a silence between 
them. Then Mrs. Hay said : 

^^I want you to tell me that you are 
happy, Walter, before I lose you;" her 
voice was not so firm as usual, and her eyes 
glistened. 

^'Yes, mother, thank you, I am quite 
happy," answered Walter, quietly. 

^' I asked you because I was afraid you 
might perhaps be acting in a hurry, before 
you quite knew your own mind." 

"Thank you, mother; but it would be 
rather too late to discover that now. You 
should have spoken before if you thought 
that ; but it would not have been necessary. 
I am happy enough, Edith is quite so, and 
you are also, I believe." 

" Yes, Walter, you know I always wished 
so much that you should marry Edith." 

" Did you ? Then you are contented, 1 
hope," Walter said lightly, rising from his 
chair. 
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^ Yes, Walter, but not that you should 
leave me," and Mrs. Hay threw herself 
into her son's arms and sobbed on his neck. 

Walter turned very pale, and said gently, 
*' That must be now, mother." 

Presently he placed his mother on the 
sofa, and, after kissing her forehead, left the 
room softly. Mrs. Hay did not move for 
hours, but stayed in the same position, and 
sobbed most bitterly. 

But the next morning, at her son's 
wedding in St. George's, Hanover Square, 
there was not any one so handsome, so 
proud-looking, so magnificent as Mrs. Hay. 

^* What a very handsome woman Mrs. 
Hay is!" said a gentleman, an old friend 
of the Wallace family, to Mrs. Hugh Wal- 
lace. 

^^ Yes, is she not ? Aristocratic, hut 
poor." 

^' Well, her son will be aristocratic and 
rich, which is perhaps better. It is a de- 
cidedly good match for the pretty Edith." 
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" Yes ; and he is such a nice fellow. I 
never liked any one more." 

"He is a good-looking chap, but con- 
ceited, I should fancy." 

" Not a bit ; but you men always pick 
each other to pieces." 

'^ And you women do the same, not only 
to each other but to us also." 

'^ When there is anything in you to pick 
to pieces ; but you must not say a word 
against my friend, Walter Hay." 

'^ I beg your pardon, I am sure. What 
will Mrs. Hay do without her son ? She 
will miss him, I should think." 

" So should I ; but she does not seem to 
mind his going away in the least. She is a 
most extraordinary woman." 

"She is a most splendid woman. But 

here comes the bride." 

« 

This was after the breakfast, and when 
Edith had changed her dress and was ready 
to go off. She looked very pale, but most 
lovely, in her grey silk gown and bonnet of 
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the same colour, and her seal-skin jacket. 
She passed round the room followed by 
Walter, who looked handsome and excited ; 
and she wished relations and friends good- 
bye, receiving kisses from some and kind . 
wishes from all. Mrs. Hay looked pleased 
as she embraced her daughter-in-law, and 
then turned to her son. 

^^ Good-bye, mother dear," said Walter, 
gaily, kissing his mother lightly on both 
cheeks. 

" Good-bye, Walter, God bless you," his 
mother said quietly, as she returned his kiss: 

Edith burst into tears as she said good- 
bye to her mother ; but Mrs. Wallace patted 
her on the shoulder and put her hand into 
Walter's arm, and she was led off by her 
young husband. She was soon seated in the 
carriage, being driven rapidly towards the 
Great Western Station. The first few days 
of her married life were to be spent at 
The Manor, the home of her childhood. 

Three days after this, Mrs. Lindsay and 
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Mary were sitting in the little drawing- 
room at Heath Cottage. It was very cold, 
and there was a bright fire, over which 
Mary was shivering, doing nothing. She 
often sat like this now, staring into the fire 
with her large sad eyes ; and her mother 
longed for the second week in October, 
when they were to go abroad, and Mary 
would have change of scene. 

Mrs. Lindsay was sitting in an easy chair, 
opposite to Mary, reading The Times; but 
she often glanced over the paper at her 
child, to see if she were still looking into 
the fire with that wistful gaze. At length 
she looked suddenly up, with a startled 
expression and a flush on her pale cheek ; 
but Mary did not notice ; she was lost in 
thought. Mrs. Lindsay turned her eyes 
i^ain to the paper, and then back to Mary. 
She then put down the paper, and rose to 
stir the fire and put on some coals. 

^^ Oh, mamma dear, let me do that," 
said Mary, starting up. 

VOL. II. M 
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Mrs. Lindsay went to the other side of 
the room, and busied herself at the table 
for a few minutes while the flush faded 
from her cheek, leaving it more than 
usually pale. Soon she went back to her 
seat by the fire, and, putting out her hand 
towards Mary, said : 

" Mary, my child, come here." 

Mary went and knelt down by the side of 
her mother, and took her hand and kissed it. 

" My darling, I have something very 
sad to tell you that I have just read in The 
Times — very sad for you." 

" What, mamma ! Anything happened 
to Walter ?" exclaimed Mary. 

^^ Yes ;" and Mrs. Lindsay looked sadly 
at her child. 

*' Mamma, he is not dead ?" 

" No, my precious one, not so bad as 
that, but he is married," and Mrs. liindsay 
drew Mary closer to her. 

" Mamma, where is it ? let me see it," 
said Mary, her cheek growing very pale. 
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Mrs. Lindsay took up the paper and 
gave it to Mary, pointing to the place 
where she was to read. And so Mary 
read: 

" On the 26th instant, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, by the Reverend Cecil 
Wallace, uncle to the bride, assisted by 
the Reverend Anthony Hall, rector of 
Linton, Devonshire, Walter Hay, only son 
of the late Reverend Walter Hay, rector 
of Walham, SuiTey, to Edith, youngest 
daughter of the late Arthur Wallace, 
Esq., of the Manor, Devonshire." 

As Mary read, her face grew more and 
more white, and when she had finished, 
she said quite calmly : 

"" Then he did love Edith !" and she 
leant her head wearily down on her 
mother's knee, and her mother put her 
arms round her; and bent down and kissed 
her head lovingly, while the tears fell on 
the bright golden hair. They remained 
long like this, and would probably have 
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continued so still longer if a knock had 
not come at the front door. 

" Oh, mamma ! I cannot see any one. 
May Jane say you are out ?" 

'' It is Mr. Rowe, I think. I will 
tell Jane to show him into the dining- 
room, darling/' said Mrs. Lindsay, rising 

quickly. 

It was Mr. Rowe, and Mrs. Lindsay went 
into the dining-room to see him; and 
Mary, when she was left alone, rdse from 
the ground and looked round with a look 
that was almost wild in its hopeless grief. 
Presently she went up to her own room 
and locked the door. On the dressing- 
table was a sniall jewel-case which Wal- 
ter had given her on her last birthday. 
It had a gold key, which she kept on 
her watch-chain. She opened the box 
and looked at the few pretty little orna- 
ments she possessed. There was a silver 
brooch which Walter had given her many 
years ago, and she remembered her delight 
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at receiving it. She left that in the box, 
but the other trinkets, which her mother 
had given her, she took out and put into 
her dressing-case. She then took off a 
small gold chain, with a locket attached to 
it, which she wore round her neck. She 
opened the locket and looked at the photo- 
graph long and earnestly. It was a photo- 
graph of Walter; but, although her lip 
trembled as she gazed at it, no tear came 
to her eye. Presently she pressed her lips 
to the glass, and then closed the locket, 
and put it with the little chain by the side 
of the silver brooch. Then she looked at 
the finger with the pretty ring which Walter 
had put on, that night when he returned 
from his tour abroad. The ring had never 
been off her finger since, and she remem- 
bered how Walter had said it should not 
come off until another one had been placed 
there by him. 

She took the little ring off and put it in 
the case, and locked the box with its gold 
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key. And the key she placed in her 
dressing-case, which she also locked. Then 
she sat down by the window, and her eyes 
fell on the field, with the cows grazing, 
but it was foggy and damp and dull. 
There was a scratch at her door, but she 
took no notice of the meek little appeal, 
until another and a louder came, when she 
rose and opened the door; and Tommy 
entered with his independent little walk, 
which had not lost in importance as he 
had gained in years. He wagged his tail 
and looked up at his mistress with a wist- 
ful look in his eyes. She sat down, and he 
jumped up into her lap, and nestled his 
little head down with a confiding gratified 
whine. He felt so soft and warm, and 
Mary passed her hand lovingly over his 
little black back. He had on the pretty 
bright collar which Walter had given him; 
and Mary, as she caught sight of it, put her 
face down upon the little dog's rough head, 
and the tears which would not come before 
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came now. They were bitter tears, but 
afterwards that dull weight of grief was a 
little removed. 

And downstairs Mr. Rowe and Mrs. 
Lindsay were talking about what, upstairs, 
poor Mary was thinking. 

'^ I never was so surprised in my life ; 
in fact, I could not believe it when Kathie 
first showed it to me, and Lily has been 
crying ever since, I think ; she is so sorry 
for poor little Mary," said Mr. Rowe. 

'^ I could scarcely believe it at first, 
really; although I ought to have been 
prepared for it, I suppose." 

'' Why, Mrs. Lindsay T 

^^ Because Mary and Walter parted in 
anger, and he accused Mary of not caring 
for him, as she would not run away with 
him. That was on the Thursday evening 
after he had seen you ; but Mary did not wish 
it known that there had been any quarrel 
between them. Therefore, I did not tell 
you ; but, of course, you see now the reason 
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she has been so much more wretched since 
Walter went p.way the last time." 

" Yes : I only hope Walter has not done 
this in a hurry — in anger, as a sort of 
revenge." 

"I am sure I hope not; and I should 
hardly think so, although he is hasty and 
impulsive enough for anything- But I 
fancy that, perhaps, after all, Mrs. Hay 
was right, and he was really fond of Edith 
all the while." 

*' But not so fond of her as of Mary." 

*^ Perhaps not ; but that is all over 
now; and the only sufferer is my poor 
little Mary. Mr. Rowe, what shall we 
do with her?" and Mrs. Lindsay sank 
exhausted on the sofa with the tears in her 
eyes. 

** We must take her away, and see what 
change of place will do ; and give her you 
to take care of, Mrs. Lindsay, for I am sure 
you need all her attention." 

" Nonsense : don't make me into an in- 
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valid. I am all right. I am only worried 
about my poor child." 

And Mrs. Lindsay smiled. But it was 
not much like her old bright smile. 

" Mary is very young. And this grief 
may wear off; indeed it must, for young 
or old we cannot always remain cast 
down." 

*'No, Mr. Rowe; but it will sadden 
my bright bird, my darling, light-hearted 
Mary." 

" Yes. It is sad to think of that ; but 
you will feel it is well some day — you, who 
always have trusted in your God, must not 
be cast down now." 

'^No; it is not right, I know. But I 
cannot help feeling that I might have 
prevented it all." 

*• You could not have allowed them to 
be married without Mrs. Hay*s consent ?" 

^ No, no, I do not mean that ; but I 
ought to have gone away at once when I 
found that they were falling in love." 
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"Mrs. Lindsay, believe me, it is not 
right to blame yourself so much. It is 
useless; you cannot undo what is done. 
Strive, if possible, to forget the past, and 
trust for the future. We have most of 
us something or other to regret; some 
more, some less. But we have all the 
present time in which to act. Mary has 
many — so many blessings, and you must 
not think that because this bright dream 
has faded and passed, that all is to be dark. 
May God bless you and her, andlielp you 
both." 

And Mr. Rowe took up his hat to 
go. He saw that Mrs. Lindsay would be 
better alone now. He knew that what he 
could not do would be done in good time. 
He could not cheer that usually bright 
spirit, whose gentle sympathy had so often 
soothed his own sorrow. But he knew that 
she would not long be left alone, unaided. 
The anchor to which the frail bark had clung 
in so many and great trials would not fail 
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now that she more than ever needed 
strength, 

Mr. Rowe said good-bye to Mrs. Lindsay, 
and as he went out of the little gate he 
murmured a prayer for the sweet widow 
and her child. 

A few days after this there was a dinner 
party at No. — , Hyde Park Gardens. Mrs. 
Wallace had wished to introduce her son- 
in-law to one or two friends who had not 
been able to attend at her daughter's wed- 
ding. Otherwise she and probably all the 
family would rather have been alone the 
last evening before leaving England. Edith 
was looking beautiful, and she was radiant 
with health and happiness. Walter looked 
much better, and seemed very bright and 
gay. Mrs. Hay, dressed in black velvet, 
with diamonds in her glossy hair, was, as 
usual, the most magnificent in the room. 
But there was a streak of grey in the dark 
hair, which in the bright summer time 
there had not been. 
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After dinner the bride and brid^room 
sang together; and presently Mrs. Hay- 
asked for Mendelssohn's ^^ O wert thou in 
the cauld blast!" but Walter turned and 
looked at his mother steadily, and said : 

^' I cannot sing that, I am sorry to say, 
mother;" and Mrs. Hay looked confused, 
and answered hurriedly : 

^ I thought you could ; never mind, 
dear." 

Walter did not sing again, but stood 
turning over the leaves for his wife. 

Walter wished his mother good-night 
coldly, for he was angry with her for 
asking for that song. He did not know 
that, in her great love for him, she .was now 
fearing lest he should still be thinking of 
the love of his boyhood, and that she had 
asked for the song he and Mary used to 
sing together in his home on the wild 
heath to try him if he could sing it with- 
out pain. 

But Walter thought his mother cruel 
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and heartless, for he had not forgotten Mary 
yet, although he loved his wife. 

The next day they all started for Paris, 
and spent the night at the H6tel Wagram. 
It was a sad evening, it could not be other- 
wise ; but Walter tried to keep up their 
spirits by talking constantly. Arthur had 
not arrived, which was a disappointment to 
them all; and there was no letter from 
him. 

The next morning, when the time came 
for Walter and his wife to start for Mar- 
seilles, he said, as he held his mother-in- 
law's hand : 

^^I look to you to take care of my 
mother, Mrs. Wallace ; she has no one else, 
you know." 

^^ If she will make her home with us, I 
shall be only too glad, Walter," answered 
Mrs. Wallace, with the tears running down 
her cheeks. 

Mrs. Hay was calm and self-possessed, 
as she wished her boy ^^ Good-bye." But 
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she gazed after the train as it left the 
station with a sadness in her eyes^ and a 
weight on her hearty which the three weep- 
ing people by her side did not, could not 
feel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was a beautiful June morning in the 
sweet valley of the Rosenlaui, and the 
wind blew clear and fresh. Near the pure 
white glacier it was cold, but lower down 
in the valley the soft summer breeze felt 
only pleasant as it gently fanned Mrs. 
Lindsay's pale cheek while sitting under 
the pine-trees, with the warm sun shining 
at her back. She was watching the glist- 
ening dewdrops on the grass, and the 
dark pines, and the light-green larches, as 
the bright rays of the summer sun lighted 
up their many-coloured tints, and, behind, 
the dazzling white glacier, and the little 
stream, as it ran merrily through the 
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quiet, peaceful valley. Mrs. Lindsay sat 
alone, but presently she smiled and waved 
her parasol to Mary, who had climbed the 
hill to the side of the glacier, and was now 
nodding and shaking her handkerchief. 
She was not alone, for presently old Jane 
appeared by her side, and commenced her 
rather more vehement signs of recc^nition. 
Mrs. Lindsay again smiled and waved her 
parasol. But she soon returned to her quiet 
gaze on the lovely view before her. 

Mrs. Lindsay had changed since she left 
her country home in October. Her face 
was thinner and paler, and her slight figure 
looked still more fragile ; but there was the 
old bright light in the gentle blue eyes, and 
the same calm look of repose on the very 
sweet mouth. As she sat enjoying the 
cheerful summer morning, she frequently 
coughed — a loose, short cough. 

Mrs. Lindsay and Mary, with old Jane 
and a courier, had been about a week at 
the nice little h6tel at Rosenlaui. They 
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had spent the winter at Nice; and when 
it was no longer healthy there, they had 
travelled by slow stages so far on their 
journey, intending to see the places easy 
of access in Switzerland, and to reach 
home about the end of. June. As it was 
so early in the season there were very 
few tourists about, and the inn at Rosen- 
laui was nearly empty. It was very plea- 
sant, indeed, and Mrs. Lindsay felt revived 
since she had left Nice, although the plaice 
had agreed with her. Mary also enjoyed 
the change ; and her step was lighter, and 
her eye brighter, than it had been for 
many months. Old Jane was delighted, 
as she had been ever since she left Eng- 
land; but she was anxious to get home 
now, and hoped that the bracing air of 
Walham would set Mrs. Lindsay up again. 
Mary presently came running down the 
valley towards her mother with a quantity 
of wild flowers and ferns which she had 
picked. She put them into Mrs. Lindsay's 
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lap, and sat down by the side of the 
clwdse-a-porteury in which her mother was 
sitting. 

^^ We have had such fun, mamma. 
Mogg took Jane on the ice, and she 
slipped about so ridiculously. I laughed 
so !" she exclaimed, laughing again at the 
recollection. 

She had quite a colour in her cheeks, 
and looked almost as she used to look in 
the old days at home. 

" And where is Jane now ? Flirting, as 
usual, with Mogg, I suppose?" 

" Oh yes. They have gone off together 
to concoct your beef-tea between them. 
It's the greatest fun in the world to hear 
their conversations over that beef-tea." 

" It is perfectly wonderful how they 
manage to understand each other at all, 
I think !" 

^'It really is; and their politeness to 
each other is something astounding." 

'^But it is almost too much when 
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Mogg calls Jane 'Mademoiselle!' I sup- 
pose he does not know that ladies of a 
certain age are entitled to be called 
' Madam; " 

" He thinks it might hurt her feelings, 
I suppose. Did you answer Mrs. Grahdm's 
letter, mamma T 

'^ Yes. I wrote to say how glad we shall 
be to see them. What a party we shall 
be ! , Mr. and Mrs. Graham, Fred and 
Nelly and Gertrude." 

'* They are to meet us at Interlachen, are 
they not T 

" Yes; we are to wait there for them." 

''And I suppose they will come almost 
by the same way that we go ?" 

" Yes, I expect so : after they leave us, 
they talk of passing the night at the 
Grimsel, which we were afraid of." 

"It looked a horrible place. I should 
not have liked to stay a night there at all." 

" No ; but I have heard that it is wondei*^ 
fully comfortable, considering all things^** 
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" I think I have heard so, too ;" and 
Mary's face grew suddenly grave, and the 
light faded from her eye. Walter had told 
her that the Hospice at the Grimsel was 
comfortable; and she could not think of 
Walter without that pain at her heart, 
and dimming at her eye. She had never 
heard of him since he had married; for, 
in the letters which came from Walham 
friends, there was no mention of him. 
Once Mrs. Hay had been spoken of — only, 
though, as having let her house for three 
years ; and it seemed hard to Mary and her 
mother to realize that there had been a 
time in their lives when Walter and his 
mother had filled so large a place in their 
thoughts, and occupied so much of their 
time. 

"Here comes the beef-tea," said Mrs. 
Lindsay, presently, as Jane was seen com- 
ing carefully along with a tray and a white 
cup, from which steam was issuing. 

*^ Well, mum, and how are you now T 



\ 
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said Jane, as she placed the tray in Mrs. 
Lindsay's lap. 

Jane had not altered much, except that 
now she always wore spectacles, which she 
used only to do when working or reading. 

^^ Pretty well, thank you, Jane. I hear 
that you have been behaving disgracefully !" 
I, mum ! How T 

Encouraging Mogg, Jane, which is 
not right, you know, for he is a married 
man. Mrs. Mogg would be jealous, I am 






sure." 



'^How you talk, mum! But are you 
cold?" said Jane, anxiously, as Mrs. 
Lindsay coughed. 

^^ No ; not in the least ; but after I have 
had this, I think I should like to move 
about a little, please." 

^^Yes, mum. I will tell Mogg. Are 
you tired, dear?" said Jane, looking at 
Mary, who was gazing vacantly at the sun- 
shine, and the trees, and the stream, and 
the glacier. 
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" No ; not very, thank you, Jane. Mamma, 
I will take you such a pretty little walk," 
answered Mary, jumping up. 

^^ Thank you, darling. Jane, I am ready 
now." 

Jane carried the tray away ; and soon 
Mogg came with another tall Swiss, and 
gently raising Mrs. Lindsay's chair from 
the ground, they carried her quickly along, 
escorted by Mary. They went for a walk 
through the centre of the valley, towards 
the pass of the Scheideck, stopping fre- 
quently to pick a flower or fern, and to 
gaze on the Eigher, with its white top 
glistening in the bright summer sun. But 
they soon turned back, for Mrs. Lindsay 
preferred the pretty homely scenery of the 
wooded valley to the grander and wilder 
mountain pass. 

The noon-day sun was hot now, so they 
rested in the shade, and shortly afterwards 
returned to the inn to partake of their 
luncheon of chicken and salad, and fresh 
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cream cheese, with champagne iced from 
the pure glacier so near at hand. 

This was the last day spent at Rosenlaui ; 
and the next morning our travellers took 
leave, with regret, of the quiet little inn 
in the sweet valley, and started for Grin- 
delwald — Mrs. Lindsay, in- her chaise-d- 
porteur^ and Mary and Jane on horses, with 
their portmanteaus strapped behind and 
around ihem. Jane looked rather funny 
on horseback. At first she had not been at 
home at all in that position ; but now she 
was growing accustomed to it, and there 
was always an opportunity for an exchange 
of civilities between her and Mogg, as he 
assisted her to mount. Mrs. Lindsay used 
to wait until the horses had started, and 
then follow in her chair, amusing herself 
with watching the progress in front. 

Stopping only to refresh the horses at 
the Steinbock, they proceeded towards 
Grindelwald, past the grim Wetterhorn, 
listening to the melodious call of the 
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Alpine horn, and then halting again to 
take a look at the beautiful ice-cave in the 
Upper Glacier. Here they met some 
English people and a party of Americans, 
and they all proceeded together to the 
Eigher Hotel, Grindelwald. 

There were a good many people staying 
here, in spite of the early season ; and for a 
day or two Mrs. Lindsay and Mary were 
amused at the different parties which were 
continually starting in various directions. 
But Mary would not join in any of these 
excursions, although urged to do so by 
friendly compatriots. So on the fourth 
day they started off again, and went over 
the Wengern Alp to Lauterbrunnen. 

It was a most lovely evening ; and Mary 
wandered about the valley with . Mogg, 
leaving her mother sitting at the open 
window of her bedroom, watching the 
splendid Jungfrau, glorious in the rosy tints 
of the summer sunset. Mrs. Lindsay sat 
there until Jane insisted upon shutting the 
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window, for it soon became chilly. When 
Mary returned from her walk, the sun had 
set, and the moon was rising, and by the 
time she and her mother retired to their 
room for the night, the Jungfrau looked still 
bright and white by the light of the moon. 
Mary stood by the window for a long 
time, and her mother did not interrupt her. 
She was thinking, and Mary was thinking, 
of Walter, who had once gazed on the 
snowy mountain by moonlight, and who 
had written a description of it to them. 
And the thought brought sadness to the 
heart of both. Mrs. Lindsay had not 
wished to go to Lauterbrunnen, knowing 
how Mary would be reminded of happiness 
that was past. But Mary had been so 
anxious to do so that her mother had at 
last consented to spend one night at Lauter- 
brunnen. And it was just the night that 
Mary had wished for, moonlight, and soft 
and still. 

There is a stage in many a sorrow, when 
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it is pleasant to feed it, to revive it ; but 
it is perhaps hardly a healthy or even a 
right stage. And in Mary's case it seemed 
very unwise, for there could be no con- 
solation in recalling old scenes, old words 
and vows. But she had wished to come 
to the place where Walter had been, so 
her mother had not thwarted her. 

Mrs. Lindsay lay and watched her 
child' as she stood and gazed out at the 
cold, strange grandeur of the scene, and the 
tears were in her eyes at the sight of the 
still little figure. Her gay, light-hearted 
Mary ! What would she not have done to 
save that young creature one pang of sor- 
row? It is so sad to see our loved ones 
suffer, when we cannot aid them ; and it is 
but poor consolation to know that the tried 
silver is often the brightest and purest. 

But over Mary, as she stood and gazed 
at the grand mountain in the bright moon- 
light, a strange calm was stealing. Power 
and love seemed to her blended in that 
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scene, and in thinking of that power her 
own weakness appeared to her in startling 
contrast. But that gentle, kindly light from 
the moon ! Surely there was love shown 
for her, if only in her own capability of 
enjoying such a scene in the midst of her 
great trouble. Yes, it was not all dark and 
stern : there was brightness and love yet. 
She must not rebel, nor lie down crushed 
and hopeless, because her chief joy had 
faded, the great hope of her life had 
vanished. No, she must be up, and strive 
to bring happiness to others, although she 
might not find it herself. She did not 
know then, in her inexperienced youth, 
that such is often the only happiness many 
a one enjoys, or even expects, or that such 
is the highest happiness we can aspire to. 
How should she ? Why should she ? It 
would be a sad, strange sight to see, in 
the young, no expectation of great joy. It 
is needless, cruel, to check such hopes. 
The check will come, if it is to come, in 
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the right way, at the right time, without 
our aid. And presently Mary thought of 
her mother : was there not something to 
live for with such a loving, sweet mother ? 
And then Walter was happy! That, m 
Mary's best moments, was a consolation. 
Often, as was most natural, she felt in- 
dignant at his marriage. But in the 
greatest, highest love, there is sacrifice of 
self; and sometimes Mary could feel calm 
in her own desertion, when she thought of 
Walter's happiness. This then was one of 
her best moments. And she at length 
turned from the window, and the moun- 
tain, and the moonlight, and wept quietly 
in her mother's arms. 

The next morning our party started 
again on their journey. The same caval- 
cade went along the road to Interlachen 
that had wound through the quiet valley 
of Rosenlaui. The morning being bright 
and sunny, the scenery was magnificent. 

They arrived at the Hotel d'Interlachen 
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at about two o'clock, and found that the 
Grahams had not arrived. There was an 
omnibus expected from Neuhaus in about 
half an hour, and in this they would pro- 
bably come. 

Mrs. Lindsay and Mary went into the 
salon to wait the arrival of their friends. 
There was one man sitting in the room ; 
and as he looked up at the new comers, 
over his Times, an exclamation of sur- 
prise broke from all three, and the paper 
was thrown aside, and Arthur Wallace 
jumped up, exclaiming, **How did you 
get here?" 

They all shook hands, and Mrs. Lindsay 
said, laughing, " How did you get here T 

And Mary, with a face flushing, as 
many recollections rushed over her, and 
striving to appear calm, broke in with, 
^' How long have you been here ?" 

^* I have been here three weeks, and I 
came from Berne," Arthur answered, 
laughing. 
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'' But is your mother here T asked Mrs. 
Lindsay. 

"No; I am alone, and have been now 
for some time. I have been abroad since 
September" 

" And we have, since October. We have 
been at Nice — and you?" 

" I've been at Rome and Naples, and I 
don't know where." 

" I am afraid it has not done you much 
good, then." 

" Ah, Mrs. Lindsay, I forgot who I was 
talking to, or I should have been more 
careful. Are you better, though? You 
seem to have a cough.' 

" Much better, thank you.' 

"Don't you think mamma looks better 
than she did ?" 

" Yes — no — ^yes. But I dare say you are 
tiled, Mrs. Lindsay. Have you come from 
Lauterbrunnen ?" 

^' Yes ; we slept there last night. We 
are expecting the Grahams here directly." 
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"Oh, that will be fun! What a jolly 
party we shall be !" and then there was a 
pause, vhich was pleasantly broken by the 
arrival of the omnibus, with a very top- 
heavy appearance. 

"There they are !" exclaimed Mary, as five 
members of the Graham family were seen, 
radiant with pleasure, outside the omnibus. 

Fred, jumping down first, assisted his 
father to alight, and then lifted down his 
wife and sister. There was more difficulty 
in Mrs. Graham's descent, and a ladder had 
to be fetched, down which Fred had to 
walk in front of his mother, who laughed 
and nodded as she caught sight of Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mary ; and nearly upset the 
ladder in her anxiety to shake hands again 
with them. 

'^And you here too, Arthur!" she ex- 
claimed. 

^^ Yes ; and I had no notion how my 
quiet was to be broken in upon." 

I am very glad we've found you at 
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last. I have been looking out for you e\ 
since we left Paris," said Fred, depositi 
in the hall a large bundle of rugs, sticl 
umbrellas, and parasols, all tied together 
hopeless confusion. 

" You uutidy people, you should see o 
luggage," said Mary. 

" Don't make rude remarks, Mary. V 
are such a large party, it is very differe 
for us." 

"I beg your pardon, Mrs. Graham." 

" Oh, they are di-eadful, Mary ! I ha 
quite given up trying to be tidy," sa 
Nelly, laughiug. 

" Fred has quite corrupted you, I su 



" Entirely, Mrs. Lindsay; there is 
great deal to lay to his charge, I n 
assure you." 

" Not so much as there is to youn 
answered Fred, looking admiringly at h 
wife, who had grown handsomer than evt 

" They are a sad couple," remarked M 
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Graham, slapping his son on the back and 
smiling with intense pride. 

They had by this time arrived in the 
salon, and Mrs. Graham said, looking 
earnestly at Mrs. Lindsay : 

" Well, and how are you ? You look 
better, I think." 

^' I am better now, thank you," answered 
Mrs. Lindsay, who was looking animated 
and excited. 

'^ And you, Mary ?" 

" Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Graham," 
and Mary blushed painfully. 

" That is all right. And is not this a 
very pleasant meeting for us all? And 
what account have you to give of your- 
self, Mr. Arthur ?" 

"A very good account, Mrs. Graham. 
Don't you think I look flourishing?" 

" Humph ! I shall know better presently. 
I have not heard anything of your family 
for ages. How are they ?" 

"All right when they last wrote, Mrs. 
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Graham. I am getting anxious to see 
them." 

" I am glad to hear that. You had no 
business to be away so long." 

^' Very good rooms indeed, mamma ; and 
there is a table dhdie immediately. Don't 
you think we had better go in for it? 
What do you say, Mrs. Lindsay ?" said Mr. 
Graham, returning to the salon after a 
voyage of discovery round the whole hotel. 

** Mary and I were thinking of doing so, 
as we breakfasted very early." 

^^Then we all will. Here mamma, 
Nelly, Gertrude, there's the bell. Go and 
take your things oflF." 

They all had dinner together, and after- 
wards they went for a walk to see the 
Giesbach Falls, with the exception of 
Mrs. Graham, who stayed at home with 
Mrs. Lindsay. 

^^ Mary seems cheerful," she said, as they 
sat under the walnut trees watching the 
arrivals and departures. 



I 
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" Yes, she is much better lately. In the 
winter, poor child, it was very sad. I was 
sometimes afraid her health would break 
down ; but since the change we have had 
from Nice, she has been growing gradually 
more and more cheerful, and looks pretty 
well now, I think ; don't you ?" 

^^ Yes ; wonderfully well. And you never 
hear anything of Walter, I suppose ?" 

" No. Mrs. Hay has never written to 
me, so I have thought it better perhaps not 
to begin a correspondence. It could not 
bring much pleasure to either of us now, 
and the more completely we are severed 
from each other the better it will be for 
Mary, I think." 

"Yes; anything like a revival of old 
associations is, of course, bad. Poor child ! 
I often think of her, and of Walter too. I 
was always so fond of him !" 

" He was a dear fellow, and I trust he is 
happy." 

^* I heard from Mrs. Meredith, who is a 
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frieud of a cousin of Edith's that she is 
perfectly happy. Walter is too good a fel- 
low to treat her unkindly, even if he is not 
happy himself." 

'*But I fancy he is happy, as I think 
that he always liked Edith ; but Mary 
was his first and best love. When he 
imagined Mary unkind and indiflFerent to 
him, I have no doubt that it was no difficult 
matter to imagine himself in love with Edith, 
and perhaps by this time he really is so. 
I am so glad to hear that she is happy." 

^^ I wonder if poor little Mary will ever 
marry now." 

'^ I cannot say — not yet, at any rate. She 
says she will never leave me; but I tell 
her she cannot always have me," and Mrs. 
Lindsav smiled. 

Mrs. Graham looked at the placid face, 
which had grown so pale and thin, and as 
she looked a pained expression crossed her 
own bright, kind countenance ; but she 
answered lightly : 
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" We shouldn't like to see Mary an old 
maid, should we ?" 

^^No; I would rather she should marry, 
if she ever really wishes it. Of course, 
there cannot be the same old love again ; 
but I think it possible that she may 
meet some one whom she can respect 
and care for sincerely. I do not tell 
her so, as it is not likely she would 
agree with me now; and, of course, I 
shall never press her to marry. She 
must do as she likes, according to the dic- 
tates of her own heart. Life has lost its 
brightness for her, but not, I trust, all 
happiness." 

^^No, Mrs. Lindsay, with you for her 
mother there must be, and is, I know, much 
happiness for Mary." 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled, but the tears were 
in her eyes. 

" I think I must go in now, Mrs. Gra- 
ham. It is rather chilly." 

" Have you had that cough long ?" 
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^^ All the winter, more or less ; but it is 
better now." 

It was nearly dark when the walking 
party returned, and they all supped toge- 
ther, and afterwards the young people stood 
and watched the moon, the stars, and 
the mountains in the distance, while Mr. 
Graham smoked his cigar. 

On her way upstairs, Mrs. Graham met 
Jane, and she beckoned her into her room. 

"How do you think Mrs. Lindsay is, 
Jane ?" to which Jane replied by a shake of 
her head, and — 

"She is not much better, mum; her 
cough is very bad sometimes, and you see 
how she looks." 

" Yes ; I thought at first that she was 
better, but I see now that she looks very ill. 
She is very cheerful." 

" Always is, mum, and I expect always 
will be." 

"Does Miss Mary seem anxious about 
her mamma ?" 
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^^ No, she don't know, mum ; and as her 
mamma is always so lively, how should 
she, so young as she is ?" 

'^Poor child! I trust there is no real 
cause for anxiety, but I fear very much 
that there is." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A VERY pleasant week was passed at Iiiter- 
lachen. All kinds of excursions were made 
to the many places of interest within easy 
distance from this convenient little village. 
Sometimes, on the warm but fresh days, 
Mrs. Lindsay would accompany the party 
in her chair, or in a carriage with Mrs. 
Graham ; but generally she remained at 
home, taking short walks, and sitting about 
in the lanes and fields, enjoying the beauti- 
ful views in which Interlachen abounds. 
Mrs. Graham always insisted upon remain- 
ing with her, and upon Mary's going. 

^^ I know every inch of Switzerland, easy 
or difficult of access," she said, one morning 
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when Mary was declaring her intention of 
remaining with her mother. 

" But, Mrs. Graham, I am sure you must 
be tired of my society," Mrs. Lindsay said. 

^* When I am I will tell you so," was tlie 
answer; and so the usual party started; 
the three ladies riding and the gentlemen 
walking. 

^^ Arthur seems remarkably attentive to 
Mary," said Mrs. Graham, who was leaning 
out of the window watching the party 
start. 

" He is very kind to her," Mrs. Lindsay 
answered, smiling quietly. 

^^ Upon my word that would be a good 
thing, Mrs. Lindsay, would it not T 

" Hush, Mrs. Graham ; don't you become 
a matchmaker." 

"But, seriously, I mean it. You need 
not laugh at me. Wouldn't it be capital T 

^^ Poor Mrs. Wallace once made such a 
suggestion to me." 

"Did she? Well, I never thought of 
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it before. I hope it may come about. It 
would be nice;" and little Mrs. Graham 
rubbed her hands with satisfaction, while 
Mrs. Lindsay smiled her old smile of half 
amusement and half sadness. 

Mary enjoyed these days. Arthur 
walked by her side, talking in his cheerful, 
sensible way as she rode through quiet 
country lanes, past surging, roaring water- 
falls, over grand mountain passes, and by 
the side of slippery, wild glaciers. In the 
evening there was the pleasant, amusing 
table d'hote, where her mother, seated next 
to Mrs. Graham, was always so bright and 
cheerful. The walks by moonlight were 
also enjoyable, although they sometimes 
made Mary sad — for they reminded her of 
other moonlight walks. But it was not the 
hopeless sadness she used to feel. 

All this was very pleasant; and they 
were sorry to break up their party and 
disperse : the Grahams for Italy ; Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mary for England. 
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Arthur Wallace was also going home, 
and Mrs. Graham said to him the night 
before they all left Interlachen : 

^^Of course you will see Mrs. Lindsay 
and Mary home, Arthur T 

" If Mrs. Lindsay will allow me to do so 
I shall be only too delighted," he answered. 

" Thank you, Arthur. We shall need a 
protector, now we have lost poor old Mogg." 

^^ Jane will need some one to flirt with, 
so you will be occupied, Arthur," said 
Fred, while Mary laughed and looked 
pleased. 

The next day our travellers went to 
Berne by the Lake of Thun; sleeping 
there one night, they went on to Dole, 
which they were glad to leave early the 
following morning, arriving at Paris in 
the evening. 

A few days were spent here in sight- 
seeing; but Mrs. Lindsay could not do 
very much, and Mary soon grew tired of 
churches, and museums, and pictures. 
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**I think my head is not properly 
arranged; for after I have seeh several 
x^hurches, and no end of galleries and 
museums^ they all seem absorbed into cJne 
huge cathedral, and gallery, and picture," 
said Arthur, one evening as they were 
driving up the Bois de Boulogne. 

Mary laughed and said : ^^ That is rather 
my case too, I confess." 

^^I was happier in the mountains and 
valleys of Switzerland than I am in any 
city, however well stored with objects of 
architectural interest, or art, or anything 
else," continued Arthur. 

^^ Yes ; one soon gets tired of towns." 

" What do you say, Mrs. Lindsay ? You 
are thinking how hopelessly empty-headed 
we are T 

" No, indeed, Arthur. I was thinking 
rather with you, that fine scenery is 
more enjoyable than what you have just 
described as one large cathedral, and 
gallery, and picture. This drive, though. 
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is very pleasant. How beautiful the wood 
is! 

^^ It looks lovely now. When I was 
here in the winter I did not think much of 
it. Shall we go round again, Mrs. Lindsay, 
or are you tired ?^ 

^^ No ; I should like it." 

And the summer evening was drawing to 
a close when they reached their hotel. 

The next evening they slept in London ; 
and Mrs. Lindsay went to see her old 
doctor, who lived in Wimpole Street. 

Mary waited for her in a cab, and, when 
her mother came out, asked eagerly : 

^'How does Dr. say you are, 

mamma ?" 

"He thinks me looking better, darling, 
than I was before we went abroad ; but he 
says I am a poor creature." 

"You will soon get strong again at 
Walham, mamma darling ; I know you 
will; it always did you good in fine 
weather." 
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^^ Yes, darling ; it will be nice to be at 
home again." 

Arthur attended them to the station, 
and saw them off. 

"Thank you, Arthur. I don't know 
what we should have done without you. 
I am so much obliged to you," said Mrs. 
Lindsay, as she held his hand. 

"I am so glad to have been able to 
do anything for you, Mrs. Lindsay; and 
you will always send for me if you want 
me, won't you ?" 

" Thank you ; good-bye, Arthur." 

" Good-bye," said Mary, as Arthur took 
her hand. 

"Good-bye. Take care of yourselves; 
and will you let me know how Mrs. 
Lindsay is when she gets home ?" 

"Yes; good-bye;" and the train went 
off. 

It always is a relief when the train 
goes off, it cannot be denied, after having 
said over and over again all that can be 
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said. But Arthur walked slowly away, 
with a downcast look, after he had 
watched the train as long as he could 
see it. 

Mr. Rowe was at the station at E ; 

and he drove the party over to Walham in 
his wagonette. 

The common looked fresh and pretty, 
the air was delightfully soft, and every- 
thing seemed so homelike and natural 
as they drove over the turf up to Heath 
Cottage. And the dear little place was 
sweet in the quiet summer evening. 

'^ Here we are again," said Jane. 

"Dear little place!" Mary exclaimed, 
jumping down and catching up little 
Tommy, who had run out barking his 
welcome. 

" Welcome to Walham again, Mrs, 
Lindsay," said Mr. Rowe, as he assisted 
her to alight. She took his arm and 
walked down the path into the cottage. 

" You are tired ?" 
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'* Yes, I am rather ; but we have had 
two hard days, you know." 

^^ Yes, indeed, sit down here, and I 
will go and help to bring in your things." 

'^ Oh no, Mr. Rowe. Do not you 
trouble yourself. Stay and have some 
tea with us." 

" Well, I think I will. You remember 
my passion lor tea. How very well Mary 
looks ! I should hardly have known her." 

" Yes ; she is wonderfully better. Our 
tour has been a great success, Mr. Rowe." 

^^ With her; but I fear not quite so 
great a success with you, has it ?" 

^^I think I am better; but you cannot 
judge now while I am tired; this cough 
is nothing." 

" We must try to fatten you a little 
with Walham air, Mrs. Lindsay." 

^^ It always used to do so in the summer, 
did it not? .Ah, here comes Mary." 

" My dear Mary, how you are loaded ; 
let me take some of these things away." 
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^^ Thank you, Mr. Rowe ; how nice 
ever3rthing looks ! — what beautiful flowers ! 
I am sure these roses did not come out 
of our garden ; did they ?" 

^^ How should I know, Mary ?" 

^^ I expect Lily or Kathie brought 
them." 

^^ You had better ask them when you 
come up this evening." 

" Yes," said Mary, sitting down at the 
tea-table, and adding : 

^' I feel as if I had never been away 
at all, but had sat at this table every 
evening making tea." 

" It is all very natural and pleasant." 

^^ You look tired, mamma darling; this 
tea will refresh you." 

Mr. Rowe left, after he had had several 
cups of tea, declaring that he had not 
tasted such tea since Mary left. 

^* Mr. Rowe looks just the same,'* said 
Mary. 

^^ And is as kind as ever," answered her 
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mother, leaning back on the sofa and 

closing her eyes. 

^^ What a noise Jane is making ! She is 

telling cook and Jim everything already, 

as they take up the luggage. I wonder if 

they are edified. You dear little Tommy ! 

do you think he looks older, mamma T 
" No, poor little fellow, wonderfiiUy 

young for his age. Come along, dear little 

doggy." 

Tommy jumped upon the sofa, and 

nestled down in his old place at Mrs. 

Lindsay's feet. 

Later in the evening, Mary walked up 
the field to the Rectory, and her mother 
was left, still lying on the sofa. She lay 
with her eyes closed, listening to Tommy's 
delighted bark as he once more took 
a walk with his mistress. When that 
had died away, she heard the little birds 
softly chirping their good-nights, and 
the sheep-bell's gentle tinkle in the dis- 
tance — the old, old sounds. And Mrs. 
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Lindsay could almost fancy she heard the 
familiar tread of Walter's rapid steps com- 
ing nearer and nearer, as he used to come, 
to take Mary for a walk. 

She presently opened her eyes, and they 
fell upon a painting of herself, which hung 
opposite, between two other pictures. One 
was of Mary when she was about four 
years old, and the other, of Walter, a year 
older. 

Such sweet little children! Her own 
picture had been taken for her father 
shortly after her marriage, before she went 
out to India, The eyes were bright and 
the face was rounded, and radiant with 
youthful health and spirits. 

Mrs. Lindsay rose, and looked at herself 
in the glass over the mantelpiece. 

Those eyes were hollow now, and the 
cheeks were pale and sunken. She sighed, 
and turned again to the beautiful picture. 
But the sigh was not for the young girl 
who had changed so much, but for the little 
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golden-haired child in the picture on the 
right. 

The day after this Arthur Wallace 
reached his home. His mother was alone 
in the drawing-room ; and, after they had 
talked of many things, Edith and Walter 
became the subject of conversation. 

" I was very vexed at first, mother. I 
was so afraid there had been some unfair 
play ; for when I saw Walter last, nothing, 
I thought, would ever induce him to 
change. And his marriage with Edith 
seemed to be arranged so suddenly." 

" Yes it was ; but Mary, as I told you, 
disappointed Walter in some way, and he 
declared to Edith that everything was over 
between them, and proposed to her." 

'^ And she, of course, was not disinclined 
to believe that all was over for ever ; that 
there could not be any reconciliation. 
And I suppose her great love for Walter 
prevented her feeling any discomfort in 
being ^ second best ' love." 
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^^I really think, Arthur, that Walter 
was veiy fond of Edith when he married, 
and he has proved himself to be so since. 
Are not their ktters delightful ?" 

^^ Yes : they seem very happy. What 
about Mary Lii;idsay, mother? How did > 
she take Walter's marriage?" 

" I really hardly know. You see, Mrs. 
Hay does not correspond with Mrs. Lind- 
say, as some coldness has arisen between 
them on account of this affair. But you' 
must know, having seen her." 

" Yes ; at first I thought she was 
altered, but she looks well and is some- 
tiriies quite cheerful. I did not like to ask 
Mrs. Lindsay about it ; but Fred Graham 
told me that Mary was so ill after her row 
with Walter that they were obliged to 
take her abroad. She herself told me that 
they went on her mother s account." 

^^ How is Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

^^ She is very much changed, and is very 
ill, I am afraid, she is alwavs coughing." 
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"I am very sorry for her. You know 
her mother was consumptive." 

" Was she ? I trust Mrs. Lindsay is not. 
But, mother, did Walter say that Mary did 
not care for him T 

m 

" Yes ; something of that sort." 

" How very odd ! for I always fancied 
that she was so devoted to him." 

^^ So did I, of course." 

" It is very extraordinary. I can hardly 
believe it." There was an odd, bright 
light in Arthurs eyes as he spoke. Pre- 
sently he said : 

" When does Mrs. Hay come here ?" 

" I hardly know. At present she is with 
some cousins in the country, but she talks 
of spending next winter at Brighton. I 
daresay we shall see her before that." 

^* Would you — could we, do you think, 
ask Mrs. Lindsay to come here for the 
winter, as she says she will not go abroad 
again, and I am sure it would not be good 
for her to stay at Walham ?" 
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^^ Yes ; I will ask her and Mary, car- 
tainly ; it would be very nice." 

" You do not think it would be painful 
to Mary ?" 

'' No ; why should it T 

'^ It might remind her of the time when 
she was here with Walter." 

" If that is painful to her, she must 
be reminded much more constantly of him 
at home than she would be h^re." 

'^Then, you will write, mother, to ask 
them ?" 

'^Yes, dear. I shall be delighted to 
do so." 

About a week after Mrs. Lindsay and 
Mary returned home, a letter came from 
Mrs. Wallace, asking them to spend the 
winter with her, as the mild air of Devon- 
shire must be so much better than the 
damp cold of Walham, for a person who 
was not very strong. 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled as she gave the 
letter to Mary, and said : 
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'^ What do you say to that, Mary ?" 

" I should not like to go, unless^ you 
wish it. Do you think it would be good 
for you ? Shall we ask Dr. Wilson ?" 

" I do not want to go away at all, Mary. 
I should like to stay here for the winter, as 
I am sure a warm place does not suit me, 
and it is so comfortable at home." 

^* Yes; but don't you think it would be 
bad for you, mamma, darling ?" 

'^ I hardly know. I shall try it, I think ; 
but at any rate we will not go to the 
Wallaces, and we need not make any plans 
for the winter yet. The summer has only 
just come." And M*5. Lindsay looked 
fondly at the bright flowers and the sun- 
shine. 

'^ No, we need not think of the winter 
yet ; and I am quite sure you are better 
since we have been home. Your cough 
has nearly gone, and you have much more 
colour/' 

" I do feel better, certainly, darling/' 
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The change to the bracing Walham 
air had strengthened Mrs. Lindsay won- 
derfully. She spent nearly the whole day 
in the garden, and sometimes took short 
walks along the little sheep paths of which 
she was so fond. These walks were very 
pleasant. When Mrs. Lindsay was tired, 
she would sit on a camp-stool with Mary 
by her side on the ground, while they 
listened to the lark trilling out its lovely 
note far above them, in the bright blue 
sky. It was very beautiful weather, and 
the whole air seemed scented with the 
wild thyme. Sometimes Mr. Rowe joined 
these walks, and Lily and Kathie spent 
hours on the heath with Mrs. Lindsay and 
Mary. 

As the time went on Mary grew more 
and more cheerful ; and a quiet look of 
repose succeeded the hopeless sadness 
which her face had once worn. The roses 
had come again to her cheek, and her eye 
was bright as of old. And her mother 
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watching her felt thankful for the help 
which had been given to her child in her 
great sorrow. 

Thus, in quiet peaceful hours, another 
bright summer passed, different in degree 
of happiness to the summers that were 
gone ; but still happy, very happy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The summer days were over at last, 
and autumn ones came in their stead — 
damp^ ioggjy chilly days, which were not 
good for Mrs. Lindsay; and she had to 
give up the pleasant walks, and the morn- 
ings in the garden, and the evenings with 
the window open, watching the sun setting 
over the old church tower. 

But still Mrs. Lindsay lingered at Wal- 
ham. She , would not be persuaded to 
leave home again, although her cough was 
very troublesome, and she grew weaker 
every day. 

^^ I have no belief in a warm climate now 
for me. This cough is nothing. What 1 
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need is strengthening^ and I should not 
find bracing air at any of the places you 
mention/' she said one day to Mrs. Graham^ 
who had returned from her continental 
tour in September with her husband * and 
Gertrude. Fred and Nelly had remained 
abroad, intending to winter at Rome. 

^^ But, my dear Mrs. Lindsay, even 
Brighton would be better for you than 
Walham just for this month, as it is often 
warm and beautifully bright there in 
November." 

^^ I rather like Brighton ; but I am so 
happy at home, that I cannot make up my 
mind to leave it again. You think I need 
to be shut up in a hot-house ; but I very 
much doubt whether that is a wise pro- 
ceeding for any one." 

^^ No, indeed, Mrs. Lindsay ; it is because 
I do not want you to be shut up that I urge 
you to leave home. You cannot get out 
now. You have not been out of the house 
for days," answered Mrs. Graham, hurriedly. 
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^^ Because it has been so wet the last 
day or two; but the sun is coming out 
now, and I shall be able to have a little 
walk or a drive this afternoon. Mr. Kowe 
comes every day to ask me to go out when 
you do not." 

^^ Well, you must do as you like, but I 
think you are unwise, indeed I do," said 
Mrs. Graham, earnestly. 

^^You are all very kind to think so 
much of me, but I am convinced that vou 
are mistaken about me. I cannot bear 
to be treated like a consumptive patient." 
And Mrs. Lindsay rose abruptly, and looked 
out wistfully at the fields, which were 
bright in the short gleam of sunshine. 

^^Walham is not good for anybody in 
the autumn, Mrs. Lindsay ; it is not only 
for you that it is bad," answered Mrs. 
Graham, her usually happy face looking 
pained as she watched Mrs. Lindsay. 

"Here come Mary and Lily with Mr. 
Rowe to ask me to go for a drive, I know. 
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How I shall enjoy it. It is going to be 
beautifully fine, after all/' 

Mary ran in, exclaiming : 

^^ It is clearing up beautifully, mamma, 
and Mr. Rowe has to go ovet to Reigate 
this afternoon, and wants you to come 
too." 

^^Will you, Mrs. Lindsay? I think it 
will be fine enough," said Mr. RoWe, 
shaking hands with the two ladies. 

^^ I shall be delighted to do so. I have 
just been having such an argument with 
Mrs. Graham, Mr. Rowe." 

'' What about ?" 

^^I have been trying to persuade Mrs. 
Lindsay to go away from Walham for the 
winter." 

*^Mrs. Lindsay, do come with us, will 
you ?" said Lily, eagerly. 

" Where to, Lily ?" 

"We are going to Bournemouth for a 
month or so." 

'^ Are you really, Mr. Rowe ?" 
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''Yes; Mrs. Rowe seems to want a 
change,and as Bournemouth is near my 
old home, we have fixed upon that place." 

" Oh, mamma ! that would be nice," said 
Mary. 

" Will you come, Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

^^I will think about it; but I know 
what it will be when I once go away. 
You will all persist in keeping me there 
for the whole winter ; and now I am such 
a poor creature, you take advantage of me, 
you cruel people !" 

^^No, we will let you do as you like, 
if you will only come with us." 

'' Well, I will tliink about it." 

Mrs. Graham took leave, looking much 
more contented, and Lily remained to 
luncheon at Heath Cottage, while Mr. 
Rowe went to fetch the carriage. 

It was an easy, low phaeton, and suited 
Mrs. Lindsay better now than the wagon- 
ette. The drive was very pleasant, it being 
one of those bright, charming afternoons 
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which often come in autumn, after the 
morning has been foggy and dulL Mrs. 
Lindsay said she felt so much better that 
she should not think of going to Bourne- 
mouth. But Mary, in the evening, ma- 
naged to extract a promise from her 
mother to accompany the Rowes. 

So preparations for another start had to 
be made, causing Jane much care and 
anxiety. 

•^ I like a change certainly, but I have 
only just got settled after having been 
awav all that time; not that I wish to 
find fault, for I think vour manmia is 
better awav from here now, but to mv 
mind there's no place like home," she 
said to Mary« as she finished packing the 
last boxes, two days before they were to 
leave home. 

•* Well, Jane, you seem to be taking an 
enormous quantity of li]^gage.'' 

** Not more than is required ; but we are 
not limited now." 
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^^And so you are taking full advantage 
of your liberty," Mary said, laughing. 

On the way down to Bournemouth 
Mrs. Lindsay caught cold, and she was 
not able to leave the house for weeks, and 
Mary became nervous and worried about 
her mother. Had it not been for this 
anxiety she would have enjoyed herself, for 
the society of the Rowes was full of amuse- 
ment; and, at the beginning of December, 
Arthur Wallace paid them a visit, which 
also made a pleasant variety. Mr. Rowe 
prolonged his stay as much as possible, 
but he was obliged to be at home by 
Christmas. He, however, went home 
alone, leaving his wife and two daughters 
with Mrs. Lindsay and Mary. 

^^ As I persuaded Mrs. Lindsay to come 
here, I do not think we ought to leave her 
now she is so ill," he remarked to his wife. 

^^ Nor I ; indeed ; I should think it wrong 
to do so. I only hope she will get better 
and be able to go home again, for she 
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seems so to long to be there," kind little 
Mrs. Rowe had answered. 

" Poor thing ! — Poor dear Mrs. Lindsay !" 
said her husband. 

So they remained at Bournemouth 
through the winter, which was long and 
dull and cold, until the early spring days 
came again, which seemed to revive the 
invalid a little. 

One morning in February, when the sun 
was bright, and the sea looked calm and 
sparkling, Mrs. Lindsay said she thought 
she might venture out for a little while. 
She went out, and enjoyed the fresh 
air again, and the song of the little 
birds who were rousing themselves to 
gaiety after the dark sad winter. And 
Mary was delighted to see her mother 
out again; and she thought she must be 
much better when she saw the faint flush 
which the cool air brought to the pale 
thin face. 

As the days became brighter and 
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warmer, the improvement seemed to in- 
crease, and Mrs. Lindsay, now able to enjoy 
the place a little more, determined to 
remain at Bournemouth until after the 
cold March winds were over. 

So Mrs. Rowe returned home with 
Kathie, leaving Lily with her friends. 

Lily was a great comfort, both to Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mary. She had altered lately. 
She was not the wild thoughtless girl she 
had been, but was quiet now and consi- 
derate, though always cheerful and bright, 
and she was devoted to Mrs. Lindsav. 

The life at Bournemouth was very quiet 
and regular. In the morning Mrs. Lindsay 
used to go out, accompanied by Mary and 
Lily, and in the afternoon they generally 
took a short drive. But at last the drive 
was given up, and the invalid only went 
out once a day; so Mary and Lily took 
walks alone. 

One evening, when they were sitting 
together, Mary singing and Lily working. 
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Mrs. Lindsav lying on the sofe. Tommy 
jumped from his place by her feet, and 
beean to bark. 

There is somebody comii^. Be quiet, 
Tommy — little dc^gy," said MrsL Lindsay. 

" It s papa ! I hear his voice T exclaimed 
Lily^ rising and opening the door. ^ Yes, 
it is papa T 

"Yes, young lady. Have I surprised 
you all ? I thought I must come and see 
how you were getting on,** said Mr. Rowe, 
entering the room. •^No, don't get up, 
Mrs. Lindsay." 

"^ You would not have me be so rude, 
would you, Mr. Rowe ? I am so glad you 
have come. How are you T 

"Very well indeed^ thank you. And 
vou ? — ^vou look better." 

" I am the same as usual ; better a good 
deal than when vou were last here.** 

" That is all ri^ht ; and Marv T* 

** Very- well, thank jroo. What do you 
think of Dlrr 
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" She looks flourishing ; has she behaved 
pretty well, Mrs. Lindsay ?" 

"Wonderfully well, I am glad to be 
able to say. How are you all at home ?' 

^^ Quite well. Are you thinking of 
coming home yet ? The March winds have 
gone, and April has come in like a lamb. 
I passed Heath Cottage yesterday, and it 
is looking its best." 

*^ Are the trees out yet ?" 

" They are coming out very quickly now, 
and everything is beautifully fresh and 
green." 

" Then I must go home. Will you wait 
and go with us ? I am afraid I must make 
two days of the journey." 

" That will be the best plan, and it will 
be a pleasant little change for us all." 

*^By-the-by, I must congratulate you 
upon being a grandfather." 

" Thank you ; I feel it rather a doubtful 
compliment; but then I look so young, 
which is a great thing. Fred writes that 
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it is the most beautiful child that was ever 
seen." 

" It is a boy, is it not ?" 

"Yes, with eyes like Nelly's and hair 
like Fred's, so they say." 

*^ It must be very pretty, then/' said 
Mary. "When are they coming home, 
Mr.Rowe?" 

^^ In about a fortnight, I think, Mary." 

^^What fun it will be to see old Fred 
a papa 

*'Yes, Miss Lily, you must be more 
respectful to him now." 

"I always am, papa," said Lily, laugh- 
ing. 

" I am sorry to leave this place," she 
said the next evening, while taking a walk 
with her father. 

" You have enjoyed yourself very much, 
have you not ?" 

"Yes, it has been very pleasant, and I 
think Mrs. Lindsay seems better, don't you, 
papa ? 
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" I hope SO, but I do not see very much 
difference in her appearance." 

^ Do you think she is really likely to 
get better; it is very dreadful to think of 
her becoming worse and worse." 

"I am afraid there is very little hope of 
her recovery ; but she may improve con- 
siderably." 

^' What a fearful thing consumption is !" 

'^ It is, indeed. Mary does not appear so 
anxious about her mother now, I fancy." 

"You see, Mrs. Lindsay never talks 
about herself, and always changes the 
subject whenever her health is mentioned, 
and she is so cheerful that it is diflBcult to 
imagine that she really is so ill." 

"And that colour which she has now 
may perhaps deceive Mary," 

* Lily did not answer, but the tears came 
into her eyes as she thought that this was 
the last evening she would spend with her 
friends. 

The journey home was accomplished in 
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two days; and Mrs. Lindsay and Mary 
were once more sitting in their own little 
drawing-room. Mrs. Lindsay had been 
reading a letter from Arthur Wallace, and 
she said : 

^ I suppose he will be here to-morrow 
then. I am glad his mother and sisters 
are not coming, as we could not have 
accommodated them all, but we can pro- 
vide for Arthur verv well." 

" Yes; I am very glad they are not 
coming," Mary answered, with a sigh. 

Arthur came the following' day, and 
staved for more than a week at Heath Cot- 
tage. He made himself very useful in 
assisting Mrs. Lindsay when occasionally 
she took a little walk in the garden, and 
his society pleased her now as it always 
had done. 

One day when he and Mary returned 
from a ride, while she had gone to change 
her dress, he sat down by the side of Mrs. 
Lindsay s sofa, and said : 
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" 1 want to ask you a favour, Mrs. Lind- 
say." 

'^ What is it, Arthur — anything very diffi- 
cult to grant ?" 

'^ I hope not ; it is that — that — I want — 
it is this ; may I ask Mary to be my wife ? 
Have I your permission to do so ?" 

Mrs. Lindsay did not answer immediately, 
and when she did, she said : 

"You have my permission certainly, 
Arthur. I mean that there is no one I 
should be more pleased to trust Mary with 
than you. But I cannot give you much 
hope so far as she is concerned. I do not 
think she has learnt to love you yet, or 
rather, she has not forgotten Walter." 

"Perhaps not; but I thought — ^I hoped 
— she might care a little for me. And 
if I had permission to tell her how much 
I love her, in time she would perhaps be 
able to return my love. But you think it 
is too soon ? Perhaps I should only over- 
throw all hope for myself?" 
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^^No^ Arthur, you can speak to Mary 
if you like. It may be from a selfish 
motive that I say this^ for of course it 
would be a comfort to me to leave my 
child in the care of one whom I trust and 
love." 

Arthur started^ and looked at Mrs. Lind- 
say, but her face was calm^ and as fiill of 
repose as usual. 

" You are not surprised^ Arthur ? You 
know that I am dying !" 

" Hush^ Mrs. Lindsay ; you are not Do 
not say so. You will get better again 
when the spring — the summer — comes." 

"No, I shall never be any better. I 
know that now, but I cannot tell Mary. 
Poor child, she will discover it only too 
soon ! But if I could think of her as pro- 
tected and loved by you^ it would be an 
unspeakable comfort to me»'' and the tears 
came into Mrs. Lindsay's eyes. 

^ She will — she must be loved and 
guarded by me, Mrs. Lindsay, even if she 
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does not give me the right to protect 
her." 

'^ God bless you, Arthur, you are a noble 
fellow !" And Mrs. Lindsay put her hand 
in his. 

He bent down, and kissed the little, 
transparent hand; and, strong and manly 
though he was, he felt his eyes full of tears 
as he did so. 

'^ I will speak to Mary first if you like, 
Arthur ; or would you rather tell her your- 
self?" 

^^I think I would rather do so myself, 
Mrs. Lindsay; if you told her, and she 
saw that you wished her to marry me, she 
might be influenced, and I should not like 
her to do anything against her inclina- 
tion." 

''Very well. Then I will leave it to 
you, Arthur." 

" Thank you Mrs. Lindsay, for so kindly 
granting my request." 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled, and looked after 
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Arthur as he left the room. Presently her 
eyes fell upou the little pictures hanging 
opposite, and she closed them to hide the 
starting tears. 

Mrs. Lindsay went to bed very early now, 
and Mary and Arthur were frequently 
tete-a-tete for some time. 

This evening when Mary went to wish 
her mother good-night, and Jane had left 
the room, she went up to the bed, and 
kneeling down, took her mother's hand. 

^^ Mamma, Arthur has just asked me if 
I will be his wife." 

Her mother pressed her hand, but did 
not make any answer, so Mary continued : 

'^ And I said that I could not — that I did 
not love him. He said, poor fellow, he did 
not expect, or wish me to love him, if I 
could only care a little for him, enough to 
make me happy as his wife. And I told 
him I could not marry without loving. 
Could I, mamma ? 

" No, my precious one ; I do not think 
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you could; but I am sorry for poor 
Arthur." 

^^ So am I. So sorry ; but I cannot help 
it. I do not feel that it would be even 
right for me to marry him, although I 
like him so very much. I do not love 
him — I cannot! Hovsr unfortunate I am, 
mamma ! If I had not you, I do not know 
what I should do." 

^ My dariing !" said her mother, gently. 

"I never want to leave you, mamma. 
I can be happy so. If poor Arthur could 
but care for some one else; and I will 
always stay with you." 

^^Ma^y, my own child, do not say 
that. Remember, my darling, you may 
lose me." 

^^ Mamma, you are not worse ?" said 
Mary, with sudden alarm. 

"No, my precious one, but not any 
better." 

" But you will be when the summer 
com^s. I know you will." 
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Arthur left the cottage and his friends, 
but his heart remained with them. 

The spring passed^ and the summer 
came with its bright, warm days, on the 
brightest and warmest of which, Mrs. 
Lindsay, leaning on Mary's arm, could 
manage to reach the little lawn in the 
garden, and there she would sit watch- 
ing the birds and the flowers, and beyond 
the garden the heath in its summer glory, 
and the mills as their sails caught the 
light breeze. All was so peaceful and 
sweet, that Mrs. Lindsay and Mary enjoyed 
it, as they sat together day after day. But 
over the hearts of both mother and 
daughter a great dread was creeping — a 
dread which was poisoning all present 
happiness, and forbidding all thought of 
the future. But no mention of this passed 
between them, although each knew what 
was pressing on the other's heart. But they 
clung to each other more and niore, as the 
smiling summer went on. 
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One eveniug they were sitting in the 
little drawing-room watching the sun set 
over the old church tower. Mrs. Lindsay 
had been drawn in her sofa opposite to 
the window that she might be able to see 
the sun better, and Mary was sitting with 
her hand in her mother's. 

They did not talk, but they both looked 
at the gorgeously coloured sky above, the 
field where the haymakers were preparing 
to leave their work for the day, and the 
setting sun, which was sinking lower 
and lower. It seemed to stay longer than 
usual this night, as if it did not wish to be 
hidden from the gay scene on which it was 
shining so pleasantly. But presently it 
dropped suddenly. 

^^ It has gone," said Mrs. Lindsay, and 
she closed her eyes, which were filled with 
tears. ' 

And the light faded from the summer 
sky, but still Mary and her mother sat 
together in the same position, speaking 
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now and then quietly, but not very much, 
for they were thinking, and their thoughts 
were not those that could well be put into 
words. 

Mary awoke early the next morning, 
but the sun was already up, and the birds 
were singing gaily. She listened, as she 
always did, the first thing on awaking, to 
hear if there were any movement in her 
mother's room, and presently her door 
opened, and old Jane came in with a pale, 
anxious face. 

"Your mamma wants you, dear. You 
had better come directly," she said. 

Mary rose, and was soon by her mother's 
side, holding the hand which was put out 
to her. 

" My darling !" said Mrs. Lindsay, and 
Mary bent over her mother, and clasped 
her in her arms. 

When the sun went down that evening, 
there was no one to watch it from the 
little window in the drawing-room. Of 
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the two who had the night before looked 
so earnestly at its declining rays, one was 
now a desolate mourner, with a heart full 
of bitter grief, and the other — her sweet 
spirit had returned to its Maker, tried and 
purified. 
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CHAFfER XII. 

About a fortnight after Mrs. Lindsay's 
death Lily Rowe was walking down the field 
at the back of Heath Cottage. It was a 
morning when everything seemed glad — 
the sun was bright, the sky cloudless, the 
air fresh, the birds were singing, the bees 
were buzzing, and the butterflies were 
flitting amongst the newly-mown hay, and 
the haymakers themselves were working 
away merrily, as if they, too^ had caught 
the general gladness — a day when it seems 
right to be happy and gay. 

Lily loved the flowers and the trees, 
the birds and the bright sun, and she 
loved also to watch the hav makers at 
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their work. But to-day all this gladness 
around her brought no answering feel- 
ing to her heart. It rather seemed to her 
a mockery ; for the sun might shine, the 
birds sing, and the flowers flourish in their 
summer beauty, but the friend she had 
loved so well, and who had loved them so 
Well, might never look on them again. 
The flowers might bloom on her grave, 
and the birds sing out their song of joy, 
but she, lying there in the cold dark earth, 
would not see the bright flowers or hear 
the little birds ; and her cottage, with its 
creeping ivy planted by her hand, and 
watched by her as it had grown up, looked 
so pretty and peaceful. But there was no 
one to watch the ivy grow now. And 
the little chickens, so lately come into the 
world, were pecking about in the novel 
enjoyment of existence under the shadow 
of their mother's wing; but no one cared 
to look at them, for in the drawing-room 
which seemed bare and empty now, Mary 
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was sitting gazing before her^ doing 
nothing, scarcely conscious of anything 
but of that dull weight at her heart. 

The lone orphan could not rouse herself 
yet to care anything for the sights and 
sounds her mother had so loved. The 
time might come when she could do so, 
but it could not be yet. Many a long day 
of hopeless grief must pass before the 
bright things of earth could cheer her, 
and help her on her way, as "stepping- 
stones" to the brighter world her mother 
had reached. 

Every day since Mrs. Lindsay's death 
Lily had spent with Mary, and every 
evening she had returned home, only to 
toll of the calm, but utterly hopeless grief 
of the young mourner. To-day Lily 
found Mary sitting as usual by the side of 
the sofa where Mrs. Lindsay used to lie. 
She had a book open in her lap, but her 
eyes were looking out over the field which 
Lily had just come through. Tommy was 
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lying in his usual place at the end of the 
sofa, but there was a restless, anxious look 
in his eyes, and he frequently raised his 
head, with his ears erect to listen, and 
then he would return to his slumbers with 
a dissatisfied whine. 

Mary in her deep mourning robe looked 
so small and pale, and her eyes were 
lai^e and hollow, but she smiled when she 
saw Lily, and rose to welcome her. 

" Papa is coming presently, Mary dear, 
to ask you to go out with him. He thinks, 
and I think, that the air will do you 
good." 

^'Do you think so?" answered Mary, 
vacantly, as she resumed her seat, adding : 
" Poor old Jane has been trying to persuade 
me to go out, but I cannot — I dare not," 
and she shivered, warm and bright though 
it was. 

"You need not talk. Papa will not 
expect you to do so ; and you know I 
shall not," said Lily. 
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" No, dear Lily ; I know you will not 
I will come if you like, — it does not sig- 
nify f and Mary looked up again at the 
field and the haymakers. 

Tommy jumped off the sofa, and looked 
round inquiringly, and then he ran up- 
stairs; pattering about over head for a 
little time, and returning presently to 
look wistfully first at the sofa and then 
at Mary. 

"^He often does that^ he does not 
know," said Mary to Lily ; and the tears 
came into her eyes, as she took the little 
dog into her lap; and Lily also wejit 
as she looked at Tommy and his mis- 
tress. Often and often they had watched 
together beside that sofa, but not as it 
now was, empty. And, perhaps, this 
thought came also to Mary with over- 
powering force, for she suddenly put her 
head down on the table and sobbed con- 
vulsively. Lily did not speak; did not 
interrupt her. She had longed for days 
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and days to see those tears, and they had 
come at last. 

A very slight incident had broken up 
that long-contained agony, but it was 
better that it should be broken up; tears 
would be a relief to Mary, although her 
sorrow could not be removed by them. 

Mr. Rowe came in presently, and then 
Jane, and they were both glad to see the 
traces of weeping on Mary's pale cheek. 
Poor old Jane was sadly changed; she 
looked white and thin, and sorely dis- 
tressed. The thought that she was the 
nearest and dearest to the lone young girl 
she had nursed as a child, was a great 
weight on the kind old woman's heart. 
She felt that there was no one now to take 
especial charge of Mary but herself. Mrs. 
Lindsay had asked Mr. Rowe to be a 
guardian to her child, but he had a wife 
and family to think of and love; and 
Walter Hay, the other protector Mary hsid 
once possessed, was married and far away. 
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Jane felt all this; but, as yet, Mary 
herself had no such thoughts. She was 
too much overwhelmed by the blow which 
had fallen upon her to return yet to the 
things of every-day life. She had not 
yet looked around to find herself alone in 
the world. She only knew that she had 
lost her mother. That was desolation 
enough. 

But the time would come when she 
would have to realize her loneliness in the 
world. She would find the bitterness of 
intercourse in every-day life without her 
natural protector. 

But mercifully this was not felt at j^e- 
sent. There was enough to bear without 
that. 

While the Rowes were with Mary, 
Mrs. Graham's carriage drove up to the 
door. 

Poor Mary ! how she longed to be alone. 
But Mr. Rowe bore all the weight of the 
conversation, and did all the talking that 
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would have fallen to her share ; and Mary 
only said to her kind friend, " How do you 
do T arid ^^ Good-bye !" feeling grateful to 
Mr. Rowe for having refused an invitation 
for her to spend "a few quiet days" at . 
Ted worth. And Mrs. Graham drove off 
again from the well-known cottage, feel- 
ing very sad at heart ; and her eye dimmed 
as she thought of her own loved ones at 
home. 

As Mr. Rowe drove Mary out that after- 
noon, he told her a little of the position in 
which she was placed. He said that she 
could, if she liked, remain at Heath Cot- 
tage, as she possessed money enough to 
continue the establishment she had been 
accustonjed to. A very modest establish- 
ment, but inexpressibly dear to Mary. But 
Mr. Rowe went on to say that he and Mrs, 

• 

Rowe and Lily would like her to make 
her home at the Rectory, if she could be 
happy to do so. ^' I could take more care 
of you, Mary ; you would be better pro- 
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tected if you came to live with us. Of 
course, Jane would come too; and you 
should hare your own sitting room, and 
be quite independent, bat you would be 
under the shadow of our wing.'' 

''Thank you, Mr. Rowe; you are so 
kind. But I would rather stay at home." 

^ Then do so, Mary dear, and we will 
come and see you every day. Lily is 
happier with you than at home.** 

""1 do not know what I should have 
done without dear Lily," answered Mary, 
in a braken voice. 

But the air and the change, and the talk 
with Mr. Rowe had done her good. 

A letter came the next day to Maiy 
from Mrsw Hav. It was verv kind and 
symp^:thetic, and spc^e much of Mrsu 
Undsav; but there was no refarence to 
the separatioQ which had latdy taken 
place between the two friendsy and Maiy 
r^laced the letter iu the envelope, and 
showed it to no one. But it had brought 
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back to her miud thoughts for which there 
had not been room the last fortnight. 
And thus Mrs. Hay became a benefactor 
to her dead friend's lonely child, by divert- 
ing her mind from that one absorbing 
grief. 

There was also a kind letter from 
Mrs. Wallace, and one from Arthur. 

These were soothing to Mary's aching 
heart, as they all spoke in praise of the 
dear one who had gone; and her ac- 
quaintance was so limited, that she was 
spared the pain of polite expressions of 
sympathy. The few friends that she had 
mourned with her. 

Mr. Rowe was anxious that Mary should 
go away from home for a short time, as 
he thought change of air and scene might 
help her. He came one morning with 
Mrs. Rowe to propose that she should go 
to Worthing for a few weeks. 

"Lily wants to accompany you, if you 
decide to go, Mary dear," said Mrs. Rowe. 
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^^ I should like her to do so, but I do not 
want to go — to leave this dear place," 
Mary answered wearily. 

** I can understand your feeling, Mary. 
I know what it is. But I fancy, my dear 
girl, that I shall hardly be fulfilling my 
trust if I let you stay here now," said Mr. 
Rowe, gravely, laying his hand afiectionately 
on Mary's shoulder. 

Mary knew what he meant, and she 
looked up at him with her tearful eyes, 
and said, quietly : 

^* I will go, then." 

But when she was left alone, she gazed 
longingly round the room, lovingly noting 
every familiar piece of furniture and pic- 
ture — ^that dearest one of all hanging oppo- 
site to her ; and then looked over the grera 
fields and the church-tower. And she 
sighed to stay at home, for the spirit of 
her mother seemed nearer to her here than 
it would be anywhere else. 

A few days after this conversation, Mr. 
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Rowe went to Worthing, and engaged some 
apartments facing the sea. The day fol- 
lowing he took down Mary and Lily and 
Jane, and, after spending a week with 
them, left them alone. 

Mary and Lily spent their time in walk- 
ing about and looking at the sea, as they 
used to do at Bournemouth ; and to Mary^ 
the days that had passed since then seemed 
like a dream. Her life now was hazy, 
indistinct, unreal. Her senses seemed 
paralyzed^ but she could not rouse her- 
self. She used to love the sea, but now 
it appeared to her too restless and noisy, 
longing as she did for rest and peace ; and 
her thoughts went back to the green fields, 
and the quiet lanes^ and the tinkling sheep- 
bell of her country home : and it seemed 
to her that rest was there. 

One day when she and Lily were walk- 
ing along the beach, they met a tall, good- 
looking man, who glanced at them in 
passing, as people do glance at each other 
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when they are not much occupied in 
thought. When they presently returned 
by the same way, he met them again, 
and this time he looked more earnestly 
at them. He wore a long, light beard, 
slightly tinged with grey, and appeared to 
be in delicate health, for he walked slowly, 
frequently stopping and resting on his 
stick. 

^^ I am sure I know that man's face : who 
can it be ?" said Mary. 

" I don't know. But did you notice how 
he stared at us, Mary T 

" Yes. I wonder if he knows us T and 
Mary turned her head to look after the 
stranger. 

He was resting on his stick and gazing 
after them, so she turned back hastily, and 
said : 

" I am sure I cannot think who it is ; but 
it is time for us to go home, Lily." 

'^ Did he not strike you as being wonder- 
fully like Walter ?" asked Lily, presently. 
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^'No — yes — no — at least perhaps that 
was the reason I thought that I knew his 
face." 

And Mary was silent for the rest of the 
way home. 

They frequently met the same gentle- 
man after this, although Mary tried to 
avoid him. Bat there was something in 
the expression of his eyes so like Walter s 
— although his were blue and Walter's 
were dark — ^that he exercised a strange 
&,scination over her ; and whenever Mary 
met him, she could not help returning his 
earnest, curious gaze. 

One day Jane was walking with the two 
girls, when they met the invalid gentleman, 
and she exclaimed : 

" Dear me, how like that is to Captain 
Grey, Mrs. Hay's brother ! I'll be bound 
it is him. He looks like a sailor." 

^^Yes, Mary, I really believe it is. 
Don't you remember him now ?" 

^^ Yes, I think I do. Jane, you are 
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right; bat don't stare back at him' like 
that I do not wish him to know me/' 

^* But he does, dear, by the way he looks 
at you, depend upon iL** 

^ No, no. Very likely he only remem- 
bers my face in the same way that I re- 
membered his;" and Mary sighed, and 
good old Jane subsided. 

It will be remembered that Captain 
Grey had once been to Walham, years 
ago now. He had wished Walter to be- 
come a sailor, and had spent a week with 
his sister. He had frequently called at 
Heath Cottage during that time, and had 
taken great notice of the pretty, fair-haired 
little Mary. Mrs. Hay had afterwards 
often said to Mrs. Lindsay that her brother 
had left his heart at Heath Cottage, not, 
however, with the pretty, light-hearted 
child, but with the kind and gentle mother. 

Mary remembered this; it had made a 
deep impression upon her, as certain 
things, insignificant enough in themselves^ 
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will frequently make upon the minds of 
children ; and as she thought of this, her 
heart warmed towards the handsome- 
looking man, brother though he were to 
Mrs. Hay. 

She was still occupied with these 
thoughts, sitting in the evening by the 
side of the open window, when ^^ Captain 
Grey " was announced, and the gentleman 
who had excited so much interest, entered 
the room. 

^^I must apologise for intruding upon 
you. Miss Lindsay," he said, bowing. 

Mary put out her hand to him, and 
murmured : 

^^ I am glad to see you." 

Captain Grey continued, speaking in the 
grave, courteous tone which Mary remem- 
bered so well : 

^I was certain that I knew your face 
when occasionally we have met, and I 
heard yesterday from my sister that you 
were staying here. So I have taken the 

VOL. n. s 
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liberty of calling upon you. I was anxious 
to know how you are." 

"Thank you, Captain Grey, I am very 
well now. The change to the seaside has 
done me good, my old nurse tells me," 
answered Mary, with a faint smile, which 
made her look like her mother. 

" That good old nurse is still with you ? 
She must be a great comfort." 

" She is indeed ; and Lily Rowe is also 
with me now. You remember the Rowes." 
^' Oh yes, Mr. Rowe succeeded my bro- 
ther-in-law as rector of Walham. You 
have heard of poor Walter's troubled 

^^No — what trouble?" asked Mary, her 
pale cheek flushing, and her heart begin- 
ning to beat painfully. 

^^ He has lost his wife, poor fellow. She 
caught the jungle fever, and died of it, 
and her little baby also. It is very sad for 
him, and he appears to be quite broken 
down. I am surprised that you have not 
heard this before," 
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" I very seldom hear anything of Walter 
now, or of Mrs. Hay, except occasionally 
from the Wallaces. Captain Grey, I will 
go and fetch Lily. She will like to see 
you," said Mary, hurriedly, leaving the 
room abruptly. 

Captain Grey looked after the slight 
girl in her deep mourning, with her head 
of golden hair, and he sighed as he turned 
to the window, and looked out upon the 
sea. 

Lily very soon made her appearance, 
unaccompanied, however, .by Mary. She 
shook hands with the captain, and said, 
quickly : 

^^Mary will not come back. She is 
upset by the news you have told her 
about Walter. Have you not heard of her 
trouble, Captain Grey ?" 

" I have heard of Mrs. Lindsay's death, 
of course." 

^^ Yes : I do not mean that. Do you 
not know that Mrs. Hay would not allow 
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Walter to marry Mary, and that he there- 
fore married Edith, after a very short 
engagement^ and Mary nearly hroke her 
heart, if any one ever did such a thing." 
And Lily laughed hitterly. 

" No ; I have heard nothing of this ; but 
I was surprised to hear of Walter's mar- 
riage to Edith Wallace, as I had always 
expected that Mary Lindsay would be his 
wife. When I said something about this 
to my sister, I remember now that she did 
not answer me very explicitly, but told me 
Arthur Wallace was in love with Mary 
Lindsay." 

" Yes, so he is ; but she will never care 
for any one but Walter, Captain Grey." 

" Poor girl ! What trouble she. has had 
since I last saw her, a pretty, lively child. 
I am so sorry that I should have told 
her of Walter s loss in such an abrupt 
way. 

"Poor Edith! She was such a nice 
girl," said Lily, sadly. 
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•* Mary looks very ill. You must take 
care of her, Miss Rowa" 

** I do. But she feels her mother's loss 
so dreadfully. She was her only com- 
fort" 

** Yes, poor child. ' She is very like her 
mother when she smiles. She was such a 
lovely woman !'* 

" Mary does not often smile now," said 
Lily, with the tears in her eyes. 

'^ Why did my sister object to a marriage 
between my nephew and Miss Lindsay?" 
asked Captain Grey, abruptly, after a 
pause. 

'^Because she was not rich," answered 
Lily, with equal abruptness. 

CSaptain Grey made no reply, and he 
presently took up his hat, and wished 
Lily good-evening. 

" You will come and see us again. Captain 
Grey ?" Lily said. 

^^I will, most certainly," he answered, 
smiling. 
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When he had gone, Lily sat down and 
leant her head upon the table^ and re- 
mained in this position niotionless until 
the moon rose over the sea, and threw 
a strange, weird light over the figure 
of the young girl. Presently, Mary came 
down, and took her place by the side 
of Lily. The two girls sat long like 
this without speaking. They were both 
thinking of Walter — a widower — child- 
less — desolate — far away from all who 
loved him. 

And Edith — their bright, beautiful com- 
panion in happy days long past — dead — 
lying in her cold grave beyond the seas ! 



^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Captain Grey often called upon the two 
girls after his first visit, and he gradually 
fell into a way of accompanyiog them in 
their walks in the morning and afternoon. 

He was extremely well informed, and 
had an agreeable way of talking. He was, 
therefore, a most pleasant companion ; and 
Lily saw with delight that he was able to 
draw Mary a little out of the deep melan- 
choly into which she had fallen since her 
mother's death. 

To Mary, Captain Grey's society was 
very pleasing. His deep veneration for 
her mother, which he sometimes alluded 
to in a way which could not pain her; 
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his likeness to Walter; his kindness and 
courtesy, his delicate sympathy for her 
sorrow and lonely position, all soothed 
her, and exercised a most beneficial influ- 
ence over her. And in spite of the dif- 
ference in their age, a strong sympathy 
grew up between them. 

Mr. Rowe came down to see the two 
girls, and was delighted with the change 
in Mary, and Lily told him that it was 
^* all Captain Grey.'* 

'^ I am sure I am very much obliged to 
you. Captain Grey. There is a wonderful 
diflFerence in my poor little charge," Mr, 
Rowe said, smiling. 

Mary had gone to dress for a drive, 
which they were all going to take in Cap- 
tain Grey's dog-cart. 

" I am only too thankful if I have been 
of the least use, Mr. Rowe, if for no other 
reason than that I feel how Mary Lind- 
say has been injured by niy family. My 
sister, it appears to me, has behaved heart- 
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lessly ; and Walter ought to be ashamed of 
himself." 

*^You do not know Walter, or you 
would not say that," interrupted Lily, 
eagerly, while her father said : 

*^ He is so extremely hasty and impul- 
sive that he behaved foolishly, I think ; but 
I cannot blame him as you do." 

" Well, I can't say, as I may not know 
all; but he is punished now, poor fellow." 

^^ It is a sad, sad story," answered Mr. 
Rowe. He presently added, "How does 
Mrs, Hay bear it ? Have you* heard from 
her since the news of poor Edith's death 
reached her ?" 

•^Yes; but I wrote and told her my 
opinion of her treatment of Mary Lindsay, 
since which she has not written to me. 
She probably did not approve of my way 
of looking at the subject. She used not to 
be so mercenary when she was a girl. 
Disappointment has soured her, I suppose, 
poor thing. She should have let me hav^ 
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the management of Walter. I would have 
made his fortune if he had entered the 
navy. I had it in my power to do so. 
But she could not, as you know, make up 
her mind to part with him." 

'*That was very natural." 

" I suppose it was ; but an old bachelor 
does not understand such feelings, you 
know. I was very angry at the time. 
Poor little Mary, how she cried when I 
told her I was going to take Walter away ! 
I remember it so well." 

The entrance of Mary put an end to this 
conversation for the time, but it was re- 
newed again in the evening, when Mr. 
Rowe and Captain Grey were walking up 
and down the esplanade, the latter smoking 
a cigar. 

'^ Do you think that Mary would marry 
Walter now ?" Captain Grey asked. 

"I cannot tell; my wife says yes, and 
women know more about those things than 
we do. But Walter seems inconsolable 
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for Edith's loss, and does not talk of re- 
turning to England." 

'* And Mary^ I suppose, will still refuse 
to accept that nice young fellow, Arthur 
Wallace ?^ 

'* I do not think she will ever care for 
hinL She will not change. Some women 
only love once, and Mary, I think, is one 
of those." 

^Like her mother," Captain Grey an- 
swered quietly. He did not say, "And 
some men too,'* which he could have 
said. 

Since he was a young midshipman, 
home upon leave of absence from his ship, 
and had played with his little sister and 
her friend, he had loved that friend as he 
had never loved any one else. 

Once when he returned from a voyage 
which had kept him away from home for 
years, he found his sister's pretty light- 
haired friend married, and about to start 
for India with her husband. 
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And now, more than twenty years after- 
wards^ he was still a bachelor. 

Lately, since the day when he had jfirst 
met the two girls walking on the beach, 
one in deep mourning, the vision of his 
youth had returned to him ; and with it 
the love, which had slumbered as he had 
changed from a young into a middle-aged 
man. 

It had slumbered to be revived during 
that short visit to his sister in her home on 
the wild heathy when he saw again her 
fair-haired friend, changed and a widow, 
but still to him unchanged. 

And again his love had slumbered, until 
he met the orphan child of the bright com- 
panion of his youth, and looking at her, his 
old love seemed to revive again. 

That night, before Captain Grey went to 
his room for the night, he wrote a long 
letter to his nephew in India, and the next 
morning he took Mary and Lily for another 
drive in his dog-cart. 
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^^ I leave these girls in your charge, then," 
Mr. Rowe said to him, as he wished him 
^^ Good-bye," before returning to Walham. 

" Yes. Jane and I will do our best, will 
we not ?" Captain Grey replied^ turning to 
old Jane, who was to accompany the party 
in their drive. 

*' Yes, sir," was Jane's delighted reply. 

She felt that she had a protector for her 
child in the grey-haired captain, as good 
almost as a father. And Mary, sitting 
by his side, thought how kind he was, 
and listened to him as he talked as she 
would have listened to hjer father. 

But this pleasant intercourse was not to 
last without something to break in upon it. 

One morning, when Captain Grey called, 
he said, after he had shaken hands with 
Mary and Lily : 

'* Fancy how surprised I was last night. 
While I was sitting alone smoking my 
pipe, Arthur Wallace suddenly made 
his appearance, and informed me coolly 
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that he had come to spend a week with 



me." 



if 



Indeed^ and how is he?" said Lily, 
whilst Mary grew rather flushed, but made 
no remark. 

" He does not look well^ but he says he 
is all right. What are we to do about our 
drive this morning ? Will old Jane object 
to being turned out ?" 

*^ I do not think I shall go this morning. 
Captain Grey. I am not feeling quite 
well," said Mary. 

"Very well. Will you come?" asked 
Captain Grey, turning to Lily with a fallen 
countenance. 

" I would rather stay with Mary, thank 
you. You and Arthur will get on very 
well alone." 

"It must be so then, I suppose," was 
the captain's answer, as he took up his hat 
to go. 

But in the afternoon Mary and Lily 
met Arthur Wallace walking with Captain 
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Grey, and they were of course obliged to 
stop and speak ; and Arthur walked up and 
down the esplanade by the side of Mary. 
He reminded her forcibly of the days she 
had spent with him abroad, with her 
mother. And she could hardly restrain 
the tears which tried to force their way 
into her eyes. 

In the evening she wrote to Mr. Rowe, 
to say she wished to return home. But 
one day at least must necessarily elapse 
before she could receive any answer. 

The next day, while she was sitting in 
her bedroom with Lily, Jane came to her 
and said : 

'^ Mr. Arthur, dear."* 

"Oh, Lily, do come with me!" said 

Mary. 

**You had much better see him alone, 
Mary ; but if you like, I will come." 

" Very well, I will go alone then," said 
Mary, as she left the room. 

Down-stairs she found Arthur, standing 
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with his back to the door of the room ; but 
he turned immediately and went forward 
eagerly to meet her. 

She took his hand, but let it drop 
quickly, and tried to behave coldly, but 
the rush of old and tender recollections 
which came over her almost overpowered 
her, and her manner was not so calm as 
she endeavoured to make it. 

'^Forgive me, Mary, for venturing to 
intrude upon you. But I have waited 
until I thought you would see me," ex- 
claimed Arthur, hurriedly. 

"I am very glad to see you, Arthur. 
You are one of my oldest friends," said 
Mary, in a voice which shook in spite of 
her eflForts to steady it 

**But it is not only as a friend that I 
want you to look upon me, Mary. Will 
you not let me have some right to protect 
you, to be more than a friend, now that you 
are so lonely ?" and Arthur seized Mary's 
little hand and pressed it to his lips. 
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" Hush, Arthur, do not say these things. 
In pity for me, try to forget me. Thank 
you for your love, but indeed, Arthur, you 
only increase my trouble." 

'^ Forgive me, Mary, I did not mean to 
pain you. But I am selfish. I cannot 
forget. Do you forgive me, Mary? Tell 
me you do." 

"God bless you, Arthur. Forgive me" 

" Mary !" and Arthur bent over the little 
hand and kissed it reverently. And in 
another minute he was gone. 

Mary threw herself down on a sofa^ and 
burst into convulsive weeping. 

There was a loving, noble heart that she 
had turned away. And she was not so 
prosperous, so surrounded with friends, that 
she could afford to cast such a heai;t away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The time passed away, until it was eight 
years since the autumn that Mary and 
Lily spent at Worthing. 

It was autumn again. 

A fine fresh morning at Walham^ and 
Mary was sitting in her own little drawing- 
room at Heath G^ttage. A letter was on 
the table, and she was reading it carefully, 
with writing materials ready before her. 

Mary at thirty had changed in appear- 
ance from what she had been at twenty- 
two ; but perhaps, except for the marks of 
care in the jfine open brow, the change was 
rather in her favour than otherwise. 

Time had not yet touched the bright 
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golden hair, or dimmed the large blue 
eyes ; and there was now an expression of 
repose about the sweet mouth which re- 
minded Mary's friends forcibly of her 
mother. 

There was something about the gentle- 
looking woman which showed that she had 
suflTered ; and that although the storms of 
her young life had passed away, they had 
not done so without leaving their traces 
behind. 

The little room was exactly the same as 
it used to be; everything was placed in 
precisely the same position, but on the sofa 
there was something missing. 

Little Tommy had died shortly after 
Mary's return from Worthing, so that now 
she often sat quite alone. 

The letter she was reading was from 
Arthur Wallace. It was another appeal 
to her ; and she found this one more diffi- 
cult to answer than either of his former 
proposals. 
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He had waited for her all these years ; 
and now that he was no longer young, he 
once more begged her to consider if she 
could not make him happy. 

And Mary now for the first time hesi- 
tated how to answer him. 

She had never heard from Walter, and 
very seldom of him. He wrote regularly 
to his mother ; but Mrs. Hay did not cor- 
respond much with her brother, from 
whom Mary learnt all that she did know 
of Walter's movements. 

Captain Grey had bought Furze Cottage, 
and lived there all the year round, and 
hardly a day passed without his paying a 
visit to Heath Cottage ; but he very seldom 
had any news of his nephew to com- 
municate. 

It was now more than a year since Mary 
had heard of Walter, and she knew that he 
then had said he should not spend his 
holiday in England, but should travel 
about in Asia. 
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How Mrs. Hay had taken her son's de- 
cision Mary did not know ; but she her- 
self had been unsettled by it, much as 
she struggled against being influenced in 
any way by Walter's movements. 

Whilst there had been any chance of his 
returning to England, and of her seeing 
him, she had felt that it would be quite 
impossible for her to accept Arthur 
Wallace's proposal; she could not even 
feel that it would be right for her to do 
so. 

For her .heart remained true to Walter, 
and it would not change in spite of all that 
had passed. 

She could not school herself to forget the 
love of her youth, and she could not make 
up her mind to bind herself to any one 
else, good and noble though she knew him 
to be. 

But now ! Walter must have forgotten 
her. Perhaps he had married again. It 
was quite possible that he might have done 
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SO without her receiving any such intelli- 
gence. If he had married again, he could 
not care for her, and even if he had not 
married again, he must have forgotten 
her, for he did not wish to return to 
England. 

Could it then be right for her, fo:r 
the sake of what, perhaps, was a mere 
sentiment, to poison, perhaps ruin, the 
happiness of such a man as Arthur Wali 
lace ? 

Mary thought, as she had been thinking 
ever since she received Arthur's letter, of 
what was the right thing to do. 

She could not decide. She glanced up 
at the picture of her mother, and her eyes 
filled with tears. She must decide herself. 
She knew the advice that Mr. Rowe and 
Captain Grey would give — she would not 
ask them. A man's judgment is pften more 
useful than a woman's. But in such cases it 
cannot meet a woman's need. And perhaps 
none but a mother's sympathy can here be 
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willingly sought for. No ; she would not 
ask for advice from any one. 

Old Jane came in whilst Mary was 
thinking, leaning her head on her hand 
upon the table. 

Jane had aged considerably; her hair 
was white, and her face wrinkled ; but at 
seventy she was a wonderfully energetic, 
lively woman. She often came to sit with 
Mary and talk to her, and Mary liked to 
listen to her old nurse. 

This morning she was not sorry to put 
the letter she had been studying into her 
pocket, and to push away her writing ma- 
terials, and try to change her thoughts for 
a little time. 

She would answer Arthurs letter the 
next morning. 

In the afternoon. Captain Grey came up 
to ask Mary to go for a ride with him. 
Mr. Rowe had given Mary a very pretty 
horse, and she and Lily often rode out with 
their kind old friend ; for Captain Grey 
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looked old now. He was more than fifty, 
but he looked sixty. 

^^ I have at last received some news of 
my changeable nephew, Mary/' he said, 
when Mary returned to the room, dressed 
in her habit. She answered quietly enough : 

" Oh, have you ? How does he seem ?" 

"Very well, indeed. I say changeable 
because he is in England, and has written to 
propose a visit to me very shortly. In fact, 
I believe I am to expect him this evening. 
Is he not an uncertain individual ?'* 

Captain Grey looked earnestly at Mary 
as he spoke ; his eyes glistened and his 
face wore an unusually excited expression. 
But she was calm enough, although the 
colour in her cheek faded as she said : 

** He is indeed. WJhen did he arrive in 
England?" . 

" Last week only, I believe. He did not 
tell his mother he was coming home, as he 
wished to surprise her. Stupid fellow ! he 
nearly killed her by his surprise, — what 
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with the anxiety she suffered at his long 
silence^ and the disappointment his former 
decision caused her. I shall tell him when 
I see him that I am sorry he has so little 
regard for truth." 

" Perhaps he may really have intended 
to remain away during his holiday, Captain 
Grey, but changed his mind afterwards/' 
said Mary. 

- "Well! perhaps so. You know him 
better than I do." 

The colour rosfe in Mary's cheek again 
at this, and she said hurriedly : 

/' Shall we go now ? Are we to fetch 

Lily r 

^^ Yes. Mr. Rowe is going too, I think." 
As Mary walked up the path to the gate 
where her horse was waiting for her, she 
felt, she knew not why, as if she were a 
girl again, going for a ride on old Bessie 
with — not the grey-haired man, who was 
walking by her side, but with a young and 
eager boy, who would be with her presently. 
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But she tried to subdue such a foolish 
feeling. 

At the Rectory, Mr. Rowe and Lily ivere 
ready and waiting. 

Mrs. Rowe came out to see Mary. She 
had altered very little in the last eight 
years, except that her manner was more 
composed than it used to be in her younger 
days. Captain Grey's news seemed to 
excite the whole party, and they all looked 
curiously at Mary. 

She smiled at Mrs. Rowe, and said : 

^^ It is very unexpected, is it not T But 
there was a flush on her cheek, and a light 
in her eye, which there had not been for 
many a day. 

Kind little Mrs. Rowe's eyes were full of 
tears as she watched Mary ride out of the 
gate, and she went back to her room to sit 
and think over old times. There was no 
one to talk to about them. Kathie had 
married Charlie Meredith some years ago, 
and was now the mother of two children. 
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She often came to the Rectory, and so also 
did the handsome Mrs. Frederick Graham 
with her troop of young and pretty children. 
Mrs. Rowe sat, and thought, and wondered, 
and at last she came to the conclusion that 
it was a strange story, and she should not 
be very much surprised if Walter and Mary 
were to be married after all. 

With thoughts of Walter came thoughts 
of her own boy Eric. 

Then her eyes filled again with tears, . 

That afternoon Captain Grey saw Lily as 
he had never seen her before. 

She talked and laughed as much at ran- 
dom as she used to do in her wild days of 
childhood, until at last her father turned 
round in surprise as she called out to Mary — 

^ I am telling Captain Grey, of course we 
two old maids are excited at the thought of 
seeing the companion of our younger and 
more lovely days." 

Mary wondered too, but she answered 
laughing — 
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^ Yes, of cooisa'* But the remark had 
Dot made her very comfortable, snd she 
was glad to put her horse iato a gallop 
aod ride away from her jocose frieDd. 

Lily's spirits coDtinued in the same 
excited condition all the evenings and Mrs. 
Rowe remarked to her husband — 

**How very odd Lily has been all the 
evening !" 

^' Yes ; she is generally so quiet, too. It 
reminded me of her old high spirits." 

The lather and mother would have been 
surprised, could they have seen their 
daughter when she had retired to her 
room for the night. 

She sat at the window, through which 
the moon and the stars were shining down 
upon her, and her face was not excited 
then. 

It was pale and sad^ and her eyes as they 
gazed at the bright moon had a strangely 
"wistful, hopeless expression. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The next morning Mary answered Arthur 
Wallace's letter. She refused him once 
again ; kindly as ever, but decidedly. 

Then she could not rest, but went out 
on to the dewy common with the bright 
autumn sun shining all around her, and 
walked quickly away over towards Kings- 
dale. 

It was a lovely morning ; and Mary as 
she walked thought of many another such 
morning, when she had walked along 
the same path with her mother, years ago 
now. 

And her thoughts went back still farther 
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to the time when she used to walk with 
Walter to school at Mr. Hunter s. 

I 

It seemed so strange to think of those 
days. 

Then the scene of the dance at the 
mills came before her, and she thought of 
Edith, the beautiful, gay Edith. 

And the old, sad recollections came over 
her again at that thought. How like a 
dream it all appeared!. The picnic after 
Nelly Rowe's wedding. Her parting with 
Walter. His disappearance, and then his 
marriage. The time abroad with her 
mother — her mother s death — and her life 
since. And now she was to see Walter 
again. Of course she must see him. 

She longed and yet she dreaded to see 
him. 

Thinking and walking quickly, she soon 
reached Kingsdale ; then she sat down 
and rested for a little while ; and, by the 
time she reached home, it was past one 
o'clock. 
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Jane opened the door for her with a face 
of ill-concealed excitement. 

*^ Have you had a nice walk, dear ?" she 
said with attempted calmness ; but all the 
time the good old woman's eyes wandered 
rapidly from Mary to the door of the little 
drawing-room, which was partly closed. 

"Yes, very/' answered Mary, feeling 
annoyed that her cheek would flush, and 
trying to still the beating of her heart. 

Why did Jane throw open the drawing- 
room door with such an air, and then 
retreat rapidly into the kitchen with a 
burst of tears ? 

Mary went towards the door, and entered 
the room with a quiet step, but with a face 
that had turned deadly white. 

She knew who she should see, but yet 
she started with surprise when she did get 
into the room. 

Leaning against the mantelpiece was a 
tall, middle-aged man, with a long beard 
and moustache. Directly he saw Mary, he 
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sprang forward with his haad held out, 
exclaiming — 

^ Mary !" 

That voice would have removed all 
doubt from Mary's mind, but before she 
heard the voice she knew who it was. 

Changed as Walter was, Mary knew him 
at once. 

But she was surprised. She had fancied 
she should see the old, well-known, boyish 
figure and face. She had not considered 
the difference that ten years would have 
made. She was not conscious, perhaps, 
of the change that there was in herself. 
She put out her hand, and she felt it once 
more in Walter's clasp ; but she could not 
say anything. 

And they gazed at each other's faces for 
a minute without speaking. 

They had both suffered since they last 
shook hands, and they both showed signs of 
such suffering. 

But the bright young light had not yet 
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quite gone from Walter's dark eyes ; and 
in Mary's, if it had once gone, it had re- 
turned again. 

'^ You are changed, Mary ; but there is 
something about you the same," at length 
said Walter. And as he spoke, he smiled, 
and that made him look like himself 
again. 

"And you, too,' are changed, Walter," 
Mary answered; and then she sat down, 
and there ensued a silence, which she 
broke at length by a very commonplace 
remark : 

*' When did you come to England ?" 

^ Last week. I took my mother by sur- 
prise. She seemed so distressed at my 
deciding not to come home that I started 
immediately I received her letter, and I 
thought I would not let. her know I was 
on the way home ; but she has not been 
well, and I fear I gave her rather too much 
of a surprise. But she seems all right 
again now." 

VOL. II. u 
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'^How delighted she must be to have 
you at home again !" 

" Yes, dear mother ! She looks so old, 
Mary !" 

Then there was another pause. What 
could they say-r-those two who used to be 
able to say so much to each other ? 

"I expect my uncle here directly; he 
said he had a general invitation to lunch, 
and told me he was sure I might come, 
too," Walter presently said, with rather a 
nervous laugh. 

" He knows he is always welcome," 
Mary answered; but that laugh reminded 
her so forcibly of the Walter of the old 
days, that she felt herself rapidly losing 
self-possession. 

^^ I must go and prepare for my luncheon 
party," she said, jumping up, and leaving 
the room abruptly. 

Walter looked after her as she went, 
and a very mournful expression came over 
his face 
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He had grown a strikingly handsome 
man, and there was a sad, subdued appear- 
ance which was touching in one so fine 
and strong-looking. 

Before Mary came down again. Captain 
Grey had arrived ; and she found her two 
guests waiting for her in the drawing-room. 
She was quite calm now, and the meal 
passed off in a very ordinary way, 

* 

After luncheon, Mary walked up the 
garden path to the gate with Walter. 

Captain Grey was sitting in his dog-cart, 
in which he was going to take his nephew 
for a drive. 

^^ I want to go and see her grave, Mary. 
Will you come with me ?" Walter said, in 
a low, tender voice. 

^^ Yes, if you like. When shall we go ?" 

'^ This evening, if you can ; it will be 
quieter then. I will come and fetch you. 
Thank you, Mary," and Walter took her 
hand. 

Her eyes were full of tears as she looked 
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up at him and tried to smile. She was a 
woman of thirty now, and it was years 
since she lost her mother ; but she could 
not hear her spoken of without that 
choking feeling in her throat. 

In the evenhig, Walter came up to Heath 
Cottage. 

It was a fine moonlight night, and the 
stars were shining brightly. 

Mary was ready dressed, arid she went 
out with Walter directly. 01<i Jane let 
them out of the door, and her spectacles 
.were very dim as she returned to the 
kitchen. The cook had been years in 
service at Heath Cottage, but Jane had 
never confided the family secrets to her 
keeping. 

But there was a pleasant, excited expres- 
sion in cook's face, as she said : 

^^ Have Mr. Walter and Miss Mary gone 
out together ?" 

To which Jane responded by a dignified 
inclination of her head. 
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And then the two women sat together in 
silence. 

Meanwhile Walter and Mary walked 
slowly up the field, and presently Walter 
said : 

** It is not the first time we two have 
walked up this field together, Mary." 

To which there was no reply open to 
Mar)^, but the one she made — 

'' No !" 

They did not speak again until they 
reached the churchyard. 

" How pretty it looks !" said Walter, as 
Mary led the way to the old elm-tree, 
under which Eric was buried. 

Close to his grave was what looked like 
a little garden, enclosed by a very small 
wicker fence. Some geraniums were still 
in full bloom, and on the neatly-mown turf 
was a basket of white flowers. At one end 
of this little enclosure was a white marble 
cross, on which the initials, *^ M. L.," were 
engraved in black. 
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Mary stopped before this, and put her 
hand to feel if the flowers needed water. 

Walter stood with his arms folded, and 
gazed sadly at this simple memorial of the 
friend he had so loved. 

The moon shone softly over the grave 
and the mourners — ^those two who had 
been the dearest in all the world to 
the gentle mother who now lay in that 
grave. 

Many thoughts passed through the 
minds of both Walter and Mary, as they 
stood together. To Walter some were, 
perhaps, bitter and self-upbraiding ; but to 
Mary they were only sad. 

** Did she forgive me, Mary ?" at length 
said Walter, in a low, broken voice. 

^^She did not consider that there was 
anything to forgive, Walter," answered 
Mary, quietly. 

She felt calmed by the side of that still, 
peaceful grave, with the moon shining so 
sweetly upon it. 
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" Did you, Mary T 

*' Hush, Walter ! it is all over now !" said 
Mary, gravely. 

" No, Mary, it is not. I must take care 
of you now. I have sorrowed for my poor 
Edith, but I have always loved you. Can 
you love me again, Mary ? Can you give 
me your heart, after I have nearly broken 
it, they tell me ?" 

Walter spoke hurriedly, but earnestly, 
and he took Mary's hand. She let it 
lie in his firm, tender grasp; it seemed 
such a protection. But she did not 
answer for some minutes. Then she said : 

*' You can have what you have always 
had, Walter. Half of my heart is there,** 
and Mary looked down upon the grave 
where her mother was lying. 

" My darling — not there ! she would not 
say so ;" and Walter looked up at the clear 
blue sky, with the glorious moon and the 
stars. 
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Mary let him take her ia his arms, 

and, leaning her head once more upon 

his shoulder, she lelt that she was not 
now alone. 



THE END. 
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